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EDITORIAL 


Balanced Staff 


\ COLLEGE is favored by maintaining in its staff a balance between 
youth and maturity. Indeed both are required for a proper balance. 
The only thing worse than a faculty of all young members would be 
a faculty made inert by approaching senility. The young and the mature 
need each other urgently. And the college needs the compounded in- 
fluence of both. 

But there is another phase of youth and maturity which is of major 
concern to wise administration. The staff of every college should in- 
clude many deeply rooted in the institution’s traditions and mores; 
its faith and its performance; who have been touched by the contagion 
of its richest personalities. But it should have some who accept the 
college de novo; who start, so to speak, from scratch; men and women 
who are relatively free from the inhibitions of the college’s Past; who 
can make sincerely the aflirmation, it’s not where we have been but where 
we are going. 


All of that serves as a sort of introduction to the main section of 


this issue of the PEABopy JourRNAL oF Epucation. It is contributed by 


those who are new on the staff of George Peabody College for Teachers 


and who happily see ahead with reassuring clarity. 
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Portion of His Times”’’ 


CLIFTON L. HALL 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


HE PAST FIVE YEARS have seen the publication of a goodly number 
Ts books dealing with some aspect or other of the history of educa- 

tion, more, insofar as can be ascertained, than in any equal period 
heretofore. Professor John S. Brubacher of Yale has written a History 
of the Problems of Education, Professor Freeman Butts of Columbia, 
a Cultural History of Education, while Professor James Mulhern of 
the University of Pennsylvania has modestly entitled his book a History 
of Education. New editions of books published earlier, as well as new 
books dealing with some particular region or period, have also ap- 
peared in impressive numbers. Professors Edwards and Richey of the 
University of Chicago have discussed at length The School in the 
American Social Order, and Professor Thomas Woody of the Uni- 
versity of Pensylvania has produced a much-documented account of 
Life and Education in Early Societies. Finally, what probably repre- 
sents the largest and most significant work to date on the subject, the 
first volume of Professor E. W. Knight’s five-volume Documentary 
History of Education in the South before 1860, is already in the read- 
er’s hands and the second is due to appear very shortly. This list is 
rather remarkable, although it contains only the names of some of 
the most notable books that have appeared since the war. To anyone 
whose view of educational problems extends beyond the current scene 
this increase in the number of histories of education appearing should 
be a heartening sign. Possibly educators—the general public even— 
are beginning to realize that, in order to grasp the full implications 
and significance of present-day educational problems; it is necessary 
to know something about their historical antecedents; in other words 
a degree of historical perspective is essential for all properly educated 
people, particularly for educators. It may be that some of those who 
argued eloquently in the depression and pre-war years that the schools 
should “build a new social order” and that immediately, are finally 
coming to realize that, as Professor Robert Ulich puts it, “no where 
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and never can man begin his civilization completely anew and uproot 
himself from his historical soil without being hurt and impoverished 
thereby.” Historians have preached this doctrine for the past hundred 
years at least; perhaps people are at long last beginning to attend to 
their words. Whatever the reason, there must still be a demand for 
histories of education since publishers continue to issue them. 

Walter Savage Landor, in one of his /maginary Conversations. makes 
Plato protest to Diogenes, “I am no writer of history,” but the latter 
replies, “Every great writer is a writer of history, let him treat on 
almost what subject he may. He carries with him for thousands of years 
a portion of his times.” It is this “portion of the times” of any educa- 
tional theorist whatsoever that the teacher must know if he is to grasp 
the full significance and implications of what the theorist has to say. 
He requires a knowledge of the history of education if the mind of 
the past is to be at all real to him. 

It is quite the thing today to quote Plato in discussions of educa- 
tion. Rousseau is less fashionable just at present, although his was a 
name to conjure with not so long ago. Neither can be fully understood 
or appreciated by one who is not at least fairly well acquainted with 
the historical background against which the man lived and wrote. 
Each saw a great and splendid civilization crumbling around him, and 
each tried to devise a system of education which would avert the im- 
pending disaster or at least prevent a recurrence. Only from a careful 
consideration of these matters can we distinguish in each man’s edu- 
cational philosophy that “portion of his times” which is pertinent to 
all ages, and avoid confusing it with that which relates solely to his 
own particular age. Hence some knowledge of the social and political 
history of Greece in the fourth and fifth centuries, B.C., and more than 
a bowing acquaintance with the life and writings of Plato and his 
contemporaries are necessary if one aims to understand the elements 
of Platonism in Thomas Jefferson’s educational philosophy, or even 
in that of President J. B. Conant, or any statement whatever on the 
subject from such an avowed Platonist as Sir Richard Livingstone. 
Much the same may be said of the writings of any other great educa- 
tional philosopher. 

Understood thus educational history is more than a mere collection 
of facts, names, and dates. These are important, naturally, but vastly 
more important is the student’s ability to visualize what the “world” 
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was in which such-and-such a man lived, thought, and wrote, a genera- 
tion or a century or a thousand years ago. By contrast the student 
will be able to realize and appreciate the peculiarities of his own 
“world” of today. The clearer his vision of the past, the clearer will be 
his grasp of the present and his vision of its possibilities in the future. 
Past, present, and future,—each supplies a clear frame of reference 
for the next. 

Hundreds of universities and colleges are at present getting ready 
their offerings for the 1950 summer session. A large proportion of the 
student body that will attend most of these will undoubtedly be made 
up of practicing teachers. The number of courses offered in the various 
areas of education is no bad index of their relative popularity, since 
a school has to offer courses for which there is a demand. As usual, 
courses in method—how to teach this, that, and the other—will prob- 
ably predominate in most places. Teachers are anxious to find out, 
as many of them say, “something practical”—methods that will work, 
that is; they are not interested in “a lot of theory.” Most people who 
have ever interviewed summer session students have heard this at 
least a hundred times. 

At this point it might be of value to examine briefly the etymology 
of the term “methods”—meéthodoi, that is, paths or roads. Now the 
essential characteristic of paths is that they lead from something to 
something; back as well as forward. And the teacher who (to extend 
the metaphor somewhat) is the guide on his particular path must know 
all about it, backward as well as forward, if he is to be a dependable 
and efficient cicerone. He should be able to go back in imagination to 
its beginning if he wishes to be as nearly sure as possible of its real 
direction. Sound teaching methods have been developed through the 
centuries; they did not spring full-grown and armed from the head of 
John Dewey. They are usually the result of long and painful trial 
and experimentation if they are worth very much. It is just this history of 
the development of methods that the teacher needs to know with some 
degree of thoroughness if he aims to apply them intelligently and with 
the greatest possible effectiveness. In past centuries what we today 
call “ta cultured man” was called “an enlightened man”; i.e., a man 
whese education enabled him to see the paths of life in a clear light. 

The mastery of teaching skills and techniques is essential for con- 
ducting classroom recitations, planning and carrying out worthwhile 
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pupil activities, and performing the hundred-and-one routine tasks con- 
nected with the schoolroom. But mere teaching skill, facility with 
the “tricks of the trade,” is not enough for understanding the import 
for human life of the material taught. Scientists are not the only people 
who sin in this respect, although, for understandable reasons, the 
accusation has been more often levelled at them in recent years than 
at other people. The teacher also can become a mere routine craftsman, 
performing his work skillfully perhaps, but with no sense of directing 
or realization of its deeper significance. Like scientists teachers also 
can become “clouded with their own conceit,” satisfied that a degree 
of fluency in the employment of professional jargon means that they 
fully understand their job. Quite as much as the scientist the teacher 
can become arrogant and egotistical. Pedagogical vanity and pontifica- 
tion, backed by little or no grasp of the historical and philosophical 
hases of education, have too often led the subject into discredit among 
people who might otherwise have been its valuable champions and 
advocates. 

For the past twenty years American education in general and courses 
in education in particular have had no more trenchant critic than 
Chancellor Robert M. Hutchins of the University of Chicago, and 
much of his criticism has a good deal of justification. Speaking to the 
Illinois Educational Association in October, 1937, he said in part. 
“Our people have little knowledge and much opinion. They do not 
suspect that there is a difference between the two. The fundamental 
questions of human life and human society they have never faced. 
They would not know how to go about trying to face them.” Dr. 
Hutchins maintained that the “prevailing shallowness and superfici- 
ality” in American education was due in part to the fact that students 
failed in their studies to make genuine contact with historical reality. 
He lamented their disinclination to look below the surface of things 
and to seek out fundamental principles and underlying historical causes. 
While we may or may not agree with Dr. Hutchins’ recommended edu- 
cational panacea of the “hundred great books,” there can be little 
doubt that much of his criticism is based on fact. All education has 
its roots in the past and no one who fails to see his own particular field of 
knowledge in its correct historical perspective can be said to have 
mastered that field adequately. As Abram Flexner has noted, “past” 
and “dead” are very different words: and if any subject of study 
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is to “come really alive” in the classroom, a good deal of its past 
must be alive in its presentation. “A portion of the times” of those 
men of past ages by whose efforts the subject has developed to its pres- 
ent day proportions must become part of the living present. Only thus 
can the subject be seen in its true role in human life, and no subject 
is truly educative if its human setting and human values are neglected. 
Some years ago the eminent philosopher José Ortega y Gasset was 
invited by the students of the University of Madrid to talk to them on 
the mission of a university. Breaking for once his almost inflexible 
rule of never delivering public addresses, the brilliant and fiery Span- 
iard outlined for them in no uncertain terms those qualities which, 
in his opinion, denoted an educated man. He declared that the man 
who does not possess the “concepts” of his particular field, whatever this 
may be, not merely the formal knowledge and technical skills involved. 
“but the vital idea of the world which it has...” helped to create. 
“and the concept afforded by history... is not an educated man.” 
He went on to say that, unless that man happens to possess exceptional 
qualities, it is most unlikely that he will ever be, in the fullest sense, 
a good practitioner in his trade or profession. He added, with slight 
hut pardonable exaggeration, that “it is certain that all the other things 
he does in life, including the parts of his profession which transcend 
its proper academic boundaries, will turn out unfortunately.” Such 
an ill-edueated man will be “crude and inept” in political affairs and 
even in the affairs of his family life. and “outside, with his friends, 
he will emit thoughts that are monstrosities, and opinions that are a 
torrent of drivel and bluff.” 

One topic at least on which all educators appear to be agreed is 
that the chief aim or purpose of education is to produce good citizens. 
although there is a good deal of diversity of opinion as to how this 
is to be accomplished as well as about just what qualities make one 
a good citizen. However, moral education is all-important; this seems 
generally to be assumed. Everybody pays at least lip-service to this 
principle. Now if it is true, that, as Alfred North Whitehead says, 
“moral education is impossible without the habitual vision of greatness,” 
it follows that a knowledge of history is all-important in education. 
Greatness is a relative term; things are great by comparison with other 
things. and men and events are great by comparison with men and 
events of other times and places. The inspiration to be gained from 
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a study of the career and character of such men as Horace Mann 
in his campaign for public education in Massachusetts in the first 
part of the nineteenth century, or of Calvin Wiley in North Carolina 
in the second half of the same century, provides a “vision of great- 
ness’ which should be a part of the “educative experience” of every 
young American teacher in training. There are also elements of great- 
ness, different perhaps, but none the less notable, in the careers of the 
hundreds of obscure men and women who have in the past, in the 
words of Thomas Beer, “starved along on disgusting wages,” and who 
vet have served their communities with “apostolic fervor and un- 
selfishness and even a quiet willingness to be forgotten.” Biographies 
of educators, histories of education, and educational documents from 
all parts of the country continue to be published, and there is now no 
reason why teachers in training should not become well acquainted at 
first hand with the greater as well as the lesser personages and events 
in the growth and development of education in their country. The ex- 
perience of reading a photocopy of letters written by such men as 
Thomas Jefferson, or Henry Barnard or Joseph Caldwell is something 
that no student of education should miss. “Dull would be he of soul 
that could pass by” such documents as these without some slight thrill 
of inspiration at least. Enthusiasm is contagious; hence strong courses 
in the history of education if properly planned and taught should not 
fail to provide for students that necessary “vision of greatness” without 
which, as our philosopher says, moral education is impossible. 
Every properly educated teacher should know the history of educa- 
tion well enough to be able to detect and appraise at their true worth 
the easy catchwords, slogans, and other pedagogical cantrips that are 
used so readily and with so much assurance by the half-educated. No 
“portion of the times” becomes history faster, and a pretty dim and 
unimportant part of history at that. Former generations have seen 
the rise into the limelight of all sorts of impressive words and phrases. 
the great majority of which have with the passage of time been rele- 
gated to their place—usually a rather small. unimportant place, it may 
he added—in the histories of education. And some of them have even 
ceased to be chronicled by the historians; how many recent histofies 
of education mention the Dalton plan? “Object teaching,” “the five 
formal steps.” “apperception.” “the whole child,”—Ou sont les neiges 
d'antan? What was good in the ideas underlying these pedagogical 
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shibboleths has in some cases endured and in others it has passed, 
along with the words themselves, into the great limbo of forgotten 
things. Each one of the dozens that have arisen was in its turn offered 
as the sure cure of all pedagogical ills, the sovereign solution to all 
educational problems and, failing to live up to the exaggerated claims 
of their too ardent and eloquent advocates, most of them have perished, 
largely at the hands of their excessively vocal friends. The teacher who 
possesses a sound knowledge of the history of education will be better 
able to estimate each newly-phrased pedagogical incantation at its real 
value than will he who possesses instead a “dynamic overview of the 
current scene”; the former can be trusted far more confidently to 
make proper use of whatever worthwhile idea the new educational posy 
contains (if any) and will thus, in all likelihood, prove to be a truer 
friend of real educational progress than will he who jabbers volubly 
every latest catchword as long as it is relatively new, and only waits to 
discard it as soon as a newer one comes along. 

Finally a knowledge of the history of education should give all those 
in any way connected with the business of teaching a deep and abiding 
sense of the dignity and importance of the work they are doing. It 
should help them to realize that the teacher—he who does the actual 
work of teaching by contact with the pupil—is, in the last analysis, 
the most important person in the whole educational adventure, more 
vital than buildings, administrative machinery and personnel, or labor- 
atory apparatus, necessary though all these things are. It should be a 
source of encouragement and inspiration to the humble worker in 
the classroom to note how the character and personality of every 
great teacher shine through his work down across the ages; one thinks 
of such great figures of the past as Confucius, Socrates, Abelard, Pesta- 
lozzi, and, in our own time and country, of men like William Lyon 
Phelps, James Harvey Robinson, and Morris Raphael Cohen. Con- 
templating the lives and works of these men the young teacher in 
training may say, “I, too, am going to be a teacher,” and be justi- 
fiably lifted up and encouraged by the thought. Historical knowledge 
and perspective should be helpful in other ways also to school ad- 
ministrators, to members of various educational committees and others 
who profess to speak for the public at large, to the public itself even, 
in fact to all who contribute either directly or indirectly to the framing 
of programs of study and the formulating of educational objectives. 
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All these people have in recent years, and more particularly since 
World War I, been deeply concerned (and rightly so) with the prob- 
lems of making sure that every child shall acquire a certain amount 
of liberal culture. The evidence of history points overwhelmingly to 
the fact that liberal education is to be found, as former President 
William Allan Neilson of Smith College says, “less in a prescribed 
list of studies than in the spirit in which these studies are taught.” And 
the problem of assuring all a liberal education is just that of finding 
“teachers capable of transmitting this spirit.’’ History shows that such 
teachers have been found in the past, and that there is no reason why 
such teachers should not be found in sufficient numbers at the present 
time except that of public apathy. 

It used to be a source of deep and sincere regret to the late Professor 
William Chandler Bagley that “the preparation of a really superior 
and effective teaching force had never caught the imagination of the 
American public.” Every class he taught heard him say this again 
and again. Perhaps—who knows?—the increased interest in the history 
of education which was noted at the beginning of this article means 
that the American public will shortly begin to realize the significance 
of the problem of providing an adequate supply of teachers of the 
right sort. If each history of education that appears is read widely 
and with attention and understanding the lesson should eventually sink 
in. If it does, the public conscience and imagination might even be 
stirred to the point at which action begins. Perhaps it will. 
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A NEW-COMER: 
Early Childhood Education 


JAMES L. HYMES, JR. 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


N RECENT YEARS a new term has appeared on the educational scene: 
| Early Childhood Education. To some its meaning is very general 

—a vague feeling of awareness for little children. To others its 
meaning is overly specific: the term is used, wrongly, as a synonym 
for “Nursery Education,” with the limited application to the years of 
two, three and four. 

Early Childhood Education more accurately means the planning of 
programs and experiences for the span of years from birth (and before 
birth) into the early years of the public school. including what are 
at present called the primary years. 

The term springs from two major kinds of sources. The first is 
professional knowledge: in particular, the growing awareness that 
these years from birth to seven or eight or nine have a great deal in 
common. Throughout all development there is, of course, a continuity 
and an inter-relationship. At no age is it legitimate to plan in terms of 
sharp breaks and abrupt changes in development; human growth 
does not support such assumptions. People seem to grow by a process 
of continuous budding-out and unfolding in which the new is organic- 
ally related to the old. 

But true as this is of all growth, there is a particularly close bond 
hetween behavior in this young age span. These are the years of great 
physical activity; these are the years of rapid growth; the years when 
the here-and-now is so tremendously important; when gratification and 
impulsiveness and self-centeredness are paramount; when the attention 
span is still short; when the drive for self-discovery is at a peak. ... 

Early Childhood Education does not presume to say that these and 
other linked characteristics change presto! at some mystical-magical 
well-defined upper limit. New York, in issuing its new teaching Certifi- 
cate in Early Childhood Education, thinks of the third grade as the 
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more than one can chew on and this lends support for savine: here 


upper limit (and this can include ten-year-olds); New York City, 
as another example, uses second grade as the upper level of concern 
for its Supervisors in Early Childhood Education. There is growing 
agreement everywhere, however, that these growth characteristics per- 
sist at least into some point in our usual public school, and are not 
identified exclusively with “pre-school” children. 

Professional knowledge as a source lends one other important sup- 
port to the Early Childhood Education concept, in addition to this 
note of continuity. The past half-century has been a time of discovery 
of the significance of the early years of life. Once we thought children 
just grew —vegetable-like—until some wonderful age of reasoning (or 
talking ... or feeling... or thinking) began. It is now clear that learn- 
ing begins at birth. It is further clear that this initial learning—of 
feelings, attitudes, patterns of responding—is foundational to all that 
follows. Prosaic events of the early years——weaning, feeding schedules. 
toilet training, the little dos and don'ts about people and property. 
everyday playing—have taken on a significance in and of themselves 
and for the future. 

Again, of course, these fifty years have thrown new light on all 
ages. Many events—once lightly tossed off with a casual, “Oh he'll get 
over it”—are now recognized as the point of infection for our diseases 
of hostility and over-aggressiveness, of self-doubt and uncomfortable 
withdrawal. Early Childhood Education is not alone our new awareness 
that people are made spotlights every age in growth. 

It is not doing violence to other ages. however, to say that these in- 
itial years remain the prime years for the prevention of ills, for the 
easier cure of ills, and for the positive building of health. The need 
for persons skilled in Early Childhood Education 
equipped—has grown with this recognition. 


informed. able. 


Early Childhood Education draws support from professional knowl- 
edge hut it also has come into being as a term and as a field because of 
strategy—an assessment of the present practical facts of things-as- 
they-happen-to-be today. 

In the first place there is an overwhelming body of knowledge about 
these early years. About no other age is there so much for the worker 
in the field to know. Research in many professions—psychiatry. in 
particular, but child development, pediatrics, anthropology, social 
work, nutrition-—has blossomed at this younger age level. There is 
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more than one can chew on and this lends support for saying: here 
is a field to immerse oneself in. 

So, too, in school practice. One can make little claim that the fol- 
lowing have a unique, inherent place with younger children but it hap- 
pens to be true that today it is at the early childhood levels that home- 
school relationships are at their closest; where trips and similar first- 
hand experiences are used most extensively; where art and music and 
science and wood and clay are most commonly integrated into the 
daily life of the group. The Early Childhood Education teacher today 
needs certain specific skills as essentials which are not similarly basic 
to teaching success at older age levels. 

In the same direction, since these are the years of first acculturation, 
the Early Childhood specialist needs an acquaintance with cultural 
anthropology and with sociology (although it is probably true that all 
teachers do). The Early Childhood specialist has a distinct need for 
certain attitudes—a permissiveness, for example; a deep sense of 
personal security which will not be challenged by the young child’s 
own drive for independence; a calm perspective which sees such 
characteristic behavior as spitting, hair pulling, swearing, sex experi- 
mentation, etc., in development rather than moral terms. The teacher 
of older children who holds these attitudes is blessed but the good 
teacher of younger children cannot be without them. 

Similarly essential is a flexibility geared to children’s behavior 
a sensitivity to the unspoken language of what children do, and a 
willingness to be guided by it. Once more all teachers need this. But 
teachers of older children are so often shielded from knowing they need 
it by the growing passivity of children and by children’s increasing 
powers to “go along” if that is what the teacher wants. Acquiesence 
is not a younger child’s virtue; it is the teacher who makes the major 
adjustments. The Early Childhood specialist not only must learn how to 
feel good about this but must know how to capitalize on it for promoting 
the learnings that are possible. 

One last but important matter of strategy. Schools still use the 
weapon of failure freely. Whether we are blind or callous to its devas- 
taling power, we persist in failing people. The incidence of failure at 
the end of first grade has been so high—20% as a common example— 
as to frighten those more sensitive to what this can mean for personality 
and attitude toward learning. 
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Early Childhood Education is concerned with training teachers who 
will feel equally at home with children in the nursery school, the kinder- 
garten, and in the primary grades. It is concerned with ending the 
present sharp and false break between the play-life of the pre-school 
child and the forced work-life of first grade, by equipped teachers who 
can make learnings grow out of play and play-work with producing 
teachers who will want to stay with their children for more than one year 
of their school experience. It is hoped that this almost mechanically 
administrative technique will reduce the distressing break and conse- 
quent failure that now exist at the critical start of school. 

Some of the emphases in teacher training that Early Childhood 
Education calls for have been indicated already: more experiences in 
art, music, science; in anthropology; in techniques of working with 
adults as well as children; in understanding family and community 
backgrounds of youngsters; in working with allied professions, such 
as pediatrics, psychiatry and social work; more concern for the feel- 
ing-tone of the prospective teacher, and for the teacher as a personality 
as well as the possessor of skills. 

The field is still too young for the impact on school practice to be 
assayed. One developing trend—teachers staying with their groups 
more than a year—has been mentioned. As more Early Childhood 
specialists enter the primary grades it seems possible that at least 
these other developments will be strengthened: a greater richness in 
equipment (dolls, blocks, clay, paints, the tools of play for learning) 
throughout the primary years; more emphasis on an out-of-door pro- 
gram that is again both play and learning; still closer and more mean- 
ingful relationships with parents (and school programs administratively 
geared to make these relationships easy); a greater emphasis on the 
starting years of school as the time for diagnosis, and the fuller estab- 
lishment of teamwork between professions. In particular, and perhaps 
above all, the flow into schools of Early Childhood specialists ought 
to mean the extension of educational concern into the now-neglected 
years of under-six: the gradual provision of programs and services 
in many instances, and the extension at least of advice and consulta- 
tion in other instances. In light of what we now know about the im- 
portance of these early years we cannot continue to ignore them; 
Early Childhood Education specialists in our primary grades may be the 
necessary prod to our professional conscience. 
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Forthcoming McGRAW-HILL Seok. 
THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AND EDUCATION 
By Hovis P. ALLEN, Claremont College. McGraw Hill Series 
in Education. 333 pages, $4.00 

The original and complete study of education for the Hoover Commission ‘Task 
Force, this exceptional book describes and analyzes all federal activities in 
education, determines the effects of these policies on the regular educational 


institutions in the states, and suggests changes in these activities in the public 
interest. 


GUIDANCE HANDBOOK FOR TEACHERS 

By Frank G. Davis. Bucknell University; and PEARLE 5. 
Norris, Counselor, Public Schools, Philadelphia. MWeGraw-Hill 
Series in Education. 344 pages, $3.50 


\ handbook to implement the guidance work expected of teachers. It gives con- 
cisely and clearly the philosophy of caring for the needs of the individual student, 
and outlines a program and suggests the tools necessary for such a program. 
Written with a psychological approach, the book considers both mental and 
physical health. and numerous examples are cited. 
GUIDANCE MANUAL FOR PRINCIPALS 
By Frank G. Davis. 71 pages, $1.25 


This booklet is written as an aid to principals. coordinators of guidance programs. 
and other school administrators in guiding their teachers who are using the 
Guidance Handbook: for Teachers. 


GUIDANCE SERVICES IN SMALLER SCHOOLS 

By Ciirrorp P. United States Office of Educa- 
tion. McGraw-Hill Practical Guidance Series. In press, 352 
pages, $3.75 


Starting with a description of the basic elements of a guidance program in terms 
of the services it can provide, this book then takes up one of these elements at 
a time, examines it in detail, and by means of illustrations points out how it can 
be incorporated into the program of a small school. 


COUNSELING ADOLESCENTS. Revision of Part I of 
How to Counsel Students 


By E. G. Wittiamson. 548 pages, $4.50 


This book is a revision of the first six chapters of How to Counsel Students, 
constituting Part I entitled “An Outline of Clinical Techniques.” Although the 
basic logic and methodology has been retained. Counseling Adolescents is an 
entirely new book. The author has made explicit the relationships between a social 
philosophy of a democratic society and the specific procedures involved in 
guidance which are concerned with helping the student to grow up to be a 
normal adult. The concept of personality is integrated with the social context of 
the individual. 
Send for copies on approval 


MecGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Ine. 
330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N.Y. 
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How Can We Recruit 


More Elementary Teachers? 


CHARLES R. SPAIN, Dean of Instruction 


George Peabody College for Teachers 


“You THINK [ should be an elementary teacher? No. I can’t stand 
children? And also, I don’t want to go to a one-room school away 
from everything. Oh yes, I was about to forget: 1 want to get as high 
a salary as possible, and high school teachers get more pay for less 
work. Then you see, I want the intellectual stimulation that comes 
from specialization in history. Even the name ‘elementary’ shows 
you that most people believe the second-grade teacher is really not 
expected to know as much as a high school teacher. Well, | agree with 
you that elementary schools are basic to all education, but I just 
can't see myself struggling to keep a lot of nine-year-olds quiet. I guess 
I'll just have to take my chances at getting a position even if there are 
more teachers being trained for high schools than there are positions 
available. So long. I must rush to my class in adolescent psychology.” 

Thus many college students respond today. Although the previous 
paragraph does not represent an actual conversation, these statements 
are illustrative of many ‘conversations with college students. It is 
obvious that a great amount of misinformation exists with respect to 
the status of the elementary teacher. No effort should be made, of 
course, to attract into elementary teaching prospective teachers who 
actually prefer secondary teaching or who really do not wish to work 
with children. In many instances, however, choices as to teaching level 
are made impulsively and without the proper background of informa- 
tion. There is much which can be done to give more appropriate guid- 
ance to prospective teachers early in their college career. 

But why, you may say, is there a concern for recruiting more elemen- 
tary teachers? Why not “rock along” as we have been doing and assume 
that college students will choose the level at which they wish to teach 
without our guidance? The simple fact, of course, is that the real 
crisis in public education is at the elementary level. Most high schools 
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can secure properly certificated teachers now; in fact, there are in 
many high school fields more applicants this year than there are 
positions. Hence we see more poorly trained teachers in the elementary 
schools and an increasing surplus of prospective teachers for high 
schools. 

Perhaps we should look briefly at some of the conditions now pre- 
vailing in elementary education which have contributed to our prob- 
lems. Probably the most serious factor which has had a long-range 
influence on the elementary school crisis is a psychological attitude. 
This attitude is the point of view that elementary teaching is rela- 
tively more easy and therefore does not necessitate as much preparation 
as high school teaching. In addition, we have often naively assumed 
that teaching in elementary schools is pretty good anyway, and why 
he greatly concerned. Caswell has pointed out that, “The statement is 
often made that the best teaching in American schools is found on 
the nursery school level and that the quality gradually becomes poorer 
as the educational ladder is climbed, being poorest of all on the graduate 
level.” Thus a generally complacent attitude has contributed directly 
to lack of concern for elementary schools and consequently to a serious 
condition in elementary schools throughout the country. 

A few more observations will demonstrate the nature of the problems 
we now confront. For example, in most school systems about two-thirds 
of all teaching positions are in the elementary schools. But what do 
we find in teacher education institutions? In practically all such insti- 
tutions the number of prospective secondary teachers is two to ten 
times as great as the number of prospective elementary teachers. Dur- 
ing the winter quarter this year there are 45 Peabody students in elemen- 
tary practice teaching and 186 in practice teaching at the secondary 
level. Thus we in teacher education institutions are contributing to an 
accentuation of the imbalance now existing in public schools. 

What then can we do in colleges to attract more students into elemen- 
tary teaching programs? As a result of this situation, some people in 
and outside of education are.contending that the answer is to be found 
in developing a teacher education program which leads to certification 
as a teacher, and not as an elementary or secondary teacher. The 
proponents of this viewpoint maintain that there is not sufficient dif- 


‘ Hollis L. Caswell. Education in the Elementary School. American Book Com- 
pany, 1942. p. 1. 
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ferentiation in responsibilities to warrant specialization for one level 
of teaching. Should this viewpoint prevail, we would then probably see 
a lessened attention to professional aspects of teaching and increased 
attention to specialization within traditional subject areas for all pros- 
pective teachers. This approach to solution of the dithculty we confront 
would undoubtedly result in much less competence in elementary 
teachers in working with children, developing skills in art, music, 
science,. physical activities, and language arts, and in developing a 
balanced instructional program for children. This attempt at recruiting 
more elementary teachers must then be resisted and other means 
must be sought. There are several procedures which could profitablly be 
employed; the following suggested procedures are illustrative of those 
which should be considered by teacher education institutions. 


1. More systematic guidance during [reshman and sophomore years. 
Most students come to college with somewhat uncertain plans regarding 
their professional goals. If we force them to assert a goal, they will 
usually do so, although they often change their goals later. Hence 
we should be sure that all students have some assistance in arriving at 
conclusions with respect to professional plans. We can achieve some- 
thing in this direction through an advisory system. Early in the fresh- 
man year each student should have a college adviser who assumes 
responsibility for giving the student careful advice and assistance. This 
advisory system should, of course, rest upon a background of informa- 
tion collected on each student. Psychological test scores. achievement test 
scores, vocational interests. work experience, and the high school ex- 
perience of each student should certainly be readily available. Then 
the student and his adviser can consider numerous aspects which im- 
pinge upon the decision to be reached. 

This personal relationship of student to adviser is essential. But 
there must also be additional means for assisting students. Probably 
all students in the college should be required to participate in an 
orientation course or seminar once each week throughout the fresh- 
man year. This organized course should deal with the factors one 
must consider in deciding upon future plans. Systematic information 
should be given on teaching as a profession, requirements for success in 
teaching, employment opportunities, and other information pertinent 
to a professional decision, 
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2. Early associations with children. Most college students have had 
no actual associations with children. In fact, most students have not 
been in elementary classrooms since they themselves were pupils. Thus 
it is only to be anticipated that students at the college level think of 
public school teaching in relationship to their recent high school ex- 
periences. It is quite important then that students in teacher education 
institutions have early associations with both children and adolescents. 
Such associations may be planned as activities in various courses or 
they may be planned on a strictly informal basis. These experiences 
might well include observation and participation in reading and child 
study clinies, Red Cross groups, day homes, girl and boy scout groups. 
church school groups, regular classroom groups, and other groups 
concerned with the welfare of children and adolescents. Such planned 
associations will materially aid the college student in deciding whether 
he actually does want to become a teacher, and, if so, what level of 
teaching appeals most to his interests and abilities. 


3. A superior professional program. In most instances, college stu- 
dents will have decided by the end of two years in college whether they 
will pursue an elementary or secondary program. To insure that ele- 
mentary teaching will be given careful consideration, however, the 
college must afford a distinctly superior and attractive program. We 
have to admit that in the past the college staff in elementary education 
often was not as highly qualified as the staff in other fields. This con- 
dition, if it still exists, must be corrected through the recruitment of 
outstanding staff members in elementary education. Recruitment among 
college students is vitally affected by the respect accorded a particular 
field by the student body as a whole. 

Development of the superior professional program for elementary 
teachers must also be determined by the competence required for 
successful teaching in the field. It is imperative that programs in this 
area be developed with this criterion as a guide rather than the typical 
college requirements for major and minor fields. The program must 
include breadth of training in art, music, social studies, mathematics, 
physical education, and the natural sciences. Thus it is important that 
programs planned for elementary teachers be a cooperative endeavor 
involving staff members from all major instructional areas. With this 
breadth of background, the prospective elementary teacher must also 
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have increasingly greater associations with children. Student teaching 
then becomes a culmination of a carefully planned sequence of ex- 


periences designed to develop the competence required of elementary 
teachers. 


1. A fifth year for elementary teachers. Perhaps it seems contradic- 
lory to suggest that a fifth year of professional education would help 
recruit elementary teachers. Yet states which have equalized certifi- 
cation requirements for elementary and high school teachers have 
discovered that higher qualifications tend to attract more rather than 
fewer students into preparation for elementary teaching. [t seems reas- 
onable to assume, therefore, that colleges which have graduate programs 
should plan a fifth year specifically for elementary teachers. This year 
of professional preparation should include both the preservice student 
and the experienced teacher. In many instances the actual program 
may vary considerably for these two groups, but programs for either 
group should be planned to increase teaching competence. In most 
colleges the program should lead to the master’s degree without too 
much concern for the typical master’s degree requirements. In other 
words, foreign language and thesis requirements are indefensible for 
elementary teachers, just as are the usual major and minor require- 
ments. This fifth year for elementary teachers should also emphasize 
associations with children, an increasing understanding of child growth 
and development, and competence in content needed by the elementary 
teacher. 


5. The post-baccalaureate program. In the years ahead it is a cer- 
tainty that we shall still have many college students complete their 
preparation for secondary teaching and then not secure a position. 
Likewise we shall see increasing numbers of liberal arts college gradu- 
ates decide to enter the teaching profession. For both these groups 
programs should be planned which will enable them to enter the ele- 
mentary field. In many instances such programs may lead to the 
master’s degree, although the major concern should be the development 
of competence for working with children. Such programs should as- 
* For a description of various approaches in this direction. see Post-Baccalaureate 

Programs in the Preparation of Elementary Teachers. National Commission 


on Teacher Education and Professional Standards, National Education Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D.C., 1949. 
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sure a teacher who is superior in many respects and the teaching profes- 
sion can thereby avoid pressure to admit any college graduate, regard- 
less of preparation, to become an elementary teacher. 

Teacher education institutions have a great responsibility for edu- 
cating more and more elementary teachers. We must work persistently 
toward improving our professional programs and recruiting superior 
persons into elementary teaching. All children deserve the opportunity 


of association with superior teachers. ; 


ANNOUNCING THE 1950 REVISIONS OF 


Che Prose and Poetry Series 


HIGH SCHOOL LITERATURE TEXTS 


The new PROSE AND POETRY Series, tive classroom use. PROSE AND POETRY 
known as the “4th Edition,” carries on The for Enjoyment, 9th, arranged by them. 
L.. W. Singer Company’s high standard of PROSE AND POETRY for Appreciation, 
quality in literature texts. Broadening and 10th, theme division by units, and _ type 
enriching the imaginative life of the student; divisions within the units. PROSE AND 
building good character, high ideals, and POETRY of America, llth, and PROSE 
ethical values; stressing the endless joy and AND POETRY of England, 12th, open with 
satisfaction to be found in good reading; modern literature followed by literary and 
this is the 4th Edition. Beautiful bindings — historical periods in chronological succes- 
and illustrations lend the final touch. sion. Arranged by theme and type within 
Each book is arranged for the most effec- periods. 


DISTINGUISHED EDITORSHIP 
The editors of the “4th Edition” of the PROSE AND POETRY Series have been chosen 
for their proved abilities as teachers, writers, and curriculum makers in the field of 
literature. A vital part of the editorial work is the providing of motivation for reading. 
This has been accomplished by the editors through their fine interpretation of mood, atmos- 
phere, history, biography, and authors’ purposes. 

Among the distinguished group of contributing editors is Dr. Susan B. Riley, Professor 
of English at George Peabody College for Teachers. The new PROSE AND POETRY 
Series will be of special interest to the great many readers of this Journal who are among 
Dr. Riley's personal acquaintances and former students. 


WRITE FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


Che L. W. Singer Co. « Syracuse, N. Y. 
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The Role of the Librarian 
In the Development of Taste 


JOHN EMMETT BURKE 


Librarian. George Peabody College for Teachers 


§ VETERAN attending classes at George Peabody College for Teachers 
B looked back at his experiences of travel and as he mused over the 

limited time he had spent in the European theatre of war, of the 
experiences that were his enjoying and admiring the beauty left behind 
by the genius of the past, asked the practical question: “Of what use is 
heauty in the world?” His query is typical of the thinking of many 
Americans—even Americans who have had a university and college 
training. 

In an age and in a country which has been inclined to see beauty in 
material things: in the skyscrapers that house thousands of workers, in 
the machinery that vibrantly performs its daily work. in the automobile 
that symbolizes effortless speed as well as reflects a prized possession. 
of what use is an understanding and appreciation of the beauty of 
paintings, churches, statues, literature and the music of the past? 

John Ruskin once said that the most beautiful things in the world are 
the most useless. The modern reaction to this would probably be the in- 
genuous question asked by the secondary school student: “Well, if 
beautiful things haven’t any use. what good are they?” 


The Beautiful Develops Taste 


The reply was formulated by the war veteran already mentioned. He 
answered the question by saying that the only use that he could see 
for beauty in this world was for developing taste. The more one learns 
to appreciate the beautiful, the more he will avoid and despise the ugly. 
A man cannot learn really to like Byron and Wordsworth, Ibsen and 
Shakespeare, and al the same time continue to enjoy reading light 
fiction or comic books. If a man becomes enthusiastic about the music 
of Beethoven or Brahms, he loses his taste for popular music. An 
understanding of and liking for the works of Michelangelo and Vermeer. 
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of Durer and Titian, is the best possible answer to the appeal of cheap 
and superficial present-day movies. 

Is a person who spends his time cultivating his taste any better off 
than the one who is concerned only with the pragmatic things in life? 
The answer to that may be seen in the businessman, the educator, the 
scientist or the librarian who may become so absorbed through a long 
period of his life in a narrow set of activities that he loses his capacity 
to enjoy things which most men come to like just in the natural course 
of living. His specialty has become his sole aesthetic field. 

Sinclair Lewis drew a picture of such a man in his novel Dodsworth. 
Anyone who has not read this work should probably put this on his 
list to illustrate this point, even though it was published as long ago 
as 1929. Dodsworth, the automobile manufacturer, still had enough 
interest outside his absorbing drive for success in his business to be 
able to remake himself partly before it was too late. The novel is the 
story of this regeneration. 

Subordinately, there is also the story of Mrs. Dodsworth who suf- 
fered from the same limitation of confined interests, but in a subtler 
and even more insidious form. Lewis pictures her as beyond redemption. 
She was a social climber and it turned out that all her protestations 
of admiration for the arts and for culture were just sham. Her life 
proved as empty as a shell. 

An appreciation of beauty is a necessity in the full living of life 
and as such; it is a goal to be strived for with earnestness and thought. 
This appreciation, this fullness of life are goals in education, whether 
that education is formal (as expressed in the curricula of schools) 
or informal (as acquired in the various phases of daily living). 


Education Fosters Growth 


Expressed in another way, education may be considered as the 
fostering of growth. However, apart from physical maturation, growth 
is only made apparent in expression—audible or visible signs and 
symbols. Education in this sense may be defined as the cultivation of 
modes of expression, of expertness in the use of the communicative 
arts. It is teaching children and adults how to make sounds, images. 
movements, tools and utensils. A man who can make such things well 
is a well educated man. If he can make good sounds, he is a good 
speaker. a good musician, a good poet: if he can make good images. 
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he is a good painter or sculptor; if good movements, a good dancer 
or worker; if good tools or utensils, a good craftsman. 

All aspects of education are included in such processes whether they 
he processes of thought, logic, memory, sensibility or intellect. It may 
even be said that these are processes of art; that education creates. 
therefore, artists-—people efficient in the various modes of expression. 

But education does more than create artists. It should bring out. 
develop in everyone, an appreciative attitude to the world about us, to 
those things in the world about us which are things of beauty. These 
are the objects so designed as particularly to stimulate the appreciative 
attitude and to hold it steadily once it is attained. These are the works 
of art. These are found in literature, in painting and in musie. 


The Librarian’s Philosophy 


Time was when the librarian was considered the custodian of one 
phase of the arts, literature as found in books. His sphere was strictly 
within the four walls of the building and was conceived to be nothing 
more than to see that the right book was on the right shelf and in the 
right place. In time this position gave way to one of service and 
science. Today the happiest librarian probably should be the one who 
has the most useful and inspiring books in the hands of the most 
readers. 

While such views may be held on a general professional level, it is 
nonetheless vital that the individual librarian formulate within himself 
and for himself a progressive philosophy of librarianship. 

If we consider that libraries are founded on knowledge and love 
of books, then the philosophy of librarianship should combine scholar- 
ship. sympathetic understanding, and respect for humanity. The librar- 
ian should be ever aware of the human fear of the unknown and con- 
stantly strive to make seeking knowledge as painless and as inspiring 
as possible. Scholarship should be genuine and not suggestive of queer 
and mysterious conceits of individuals who delight in being as much 
out of this world as possible and who do not care very much whether 
they are understood or not. True scholarship will not resort to talking 
down to the public. The librarian should master techniques and methods 
to the extent that they become habits and are secondary to the ideals. 
Only when ideals are emphasized can the librarian have the sparkling 
contagious enthusiasm for knowledge and love of books. for beauty 
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and things beautiful. that will inspire others. Only then can he form 
a taste that is valid and reliable, discerning and yet comprehensive. 


Function of Books Is to Enlighten 


Such a librarian regards his profession as one founded on knowl- 
edge and love of books (basic requirements, incidentally for taste). 
For him a collection of books is a dynamic organization whose high 
function is to render a service of enlightenment. Such a service is 
rendered by getting more people to read more books and better books. 
To do this to the hilt the librarian must understand and esteem the 
people as well as the books and must tell them constantly about the 
hooks through a never-ending campaign of publicity. 

Is not the state of culture in our country today a challenge to librar- 
ians? Is not now the time, when we are described as “a materialistic 
people with a washing machine culture.” that the library profession 
should assert itself as the curators of culture? 

In his daily professional life the librarian can do much to cultivate 
and foster good taste in the patrons of the library. How effective and 
far-reaching that influence will be, depends only on his salesmanship. 
This is especially true with regard to students for the introduction 
to a great work for them may be the beginning of a lifetime habit 
of good and useful and creative reading. By extension the same may 
he said of any reader, be he young or old, student or craftsman. 

However, the extension of the sphere of potential influence of the 
librarian relates not only to literature but to all forms of the fine arts and 
cood manners. The ideal or modern library would house notable music 
in the form of scores and recordings, would have its walls aglow with 
reproductions of the great masters, would house under its roof the 
best in sculpture and of course the literature to explain the greatness of 
these works of art as much as this greatness could be explained. By 
such means at least would the taste of individuals be stimulated and 
cultivated, and, understanding the pleasures of works of art, there would 
be an ever-growing understanding of other forms of arts and pleasures 
too. 


The Librarian in a College 


The general role of a librarian in an educational institution favors 
accent on the worthwhile and the enduring in the realm of books. By 
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means of integrating the resources and services of the library, by the 
acquisition and display of the great classics, by attention to and 
cooperation with such movements as the Great Books Program, and 
especially by the word of mouth and friendly recommendation of the 
librarian, valuable books—our inheritance of the great in literature— 
will find their way into the hands of students and readers. Such pro- 
cedure, especially on the friendly basis, brings to youthful, questing, 
challenging minds the appreciation of what has endured through the 
ages and stood the test of time. Such personal interest forms a taste 
for the noble and the best which mounts with the passage of the years. 
However, the old homely adage “You can’t pump water from a dry 
well” applies here with incisive vigor. No librarian, even though he 
handles hundreds or even thousands of books, can form tastes in others 
without having such tasies himself. Before a book, a great book, can 
he recommended with confidence and with persuasion, such a work 
will necessarily have to be read and digested by the librarian him- 
self. In other words, each of us should have our own list of great 
hooks—books which not only have formed good taste in generations 
of readers but which also have been a real personal influence in the 
thinking of the librarian. 
For me the following have been outstanding: 
1. The Bible (not really a single book but a collection of scriptures) 
2. Shakespeare's Hamlet 
3. Virgil’s Aeneid 
L. Dante The Divine Comedy 
5. Chaucer. G. The Canterbury Tales 
6. Tolstoy. L. N. War and Peace 
7. De Foe, Daniel Robinson Crusoe 
&. Emerson, Ralph Waldo Essays 
9. Dickens. Charles David Copperfield 
10. Kempis, Thomas A. The Imitation of Christ 
Personal as such a list is, any educator can avail himself of some of 
the standard compilations of the great books. Ever since Sir John 
Lubbock published his list of what he considered the hundred best 
books in the Pall Mall Gazette on January 11, 1886 (and he was by 
no means the first to compile such a list) even to Mortimer Adler’s 
compilation as recorded in his How to Read a Book (1939), scholars 


have been busy trying to estimate and evaluate the greatness of litera- 
ture, 
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Even a casual observer will note the absence in practically all listings 
of modern works. Perhaps this is due to the standard that greatness 
must be tested by time, perhaps partly to the fact that the market for 
books is flooded. It is calculated that 40,000 books were published 
last year in the United States. It has been well said that probably 
only one in a hundred—or even one in a thousand—books is worth 
the effort of reading. While on the surface this may indicate the vast- 
ness of the task facing the librarian in this staggering total, all the 
more should these facts impel him to form literary tastes on the weighed 
values of the classics. 


The Librarian Can Help 

One of the great lessons that the librarian of today can learn in 
regard to the development of taste is that he is not to wait for the quest 
but to push out in whatever direction it seems to be most needed or 
promises to do the most good. 

As librarian of a teachers college I pursue this policy and en- 
courage all my staff to do so whenever we see a new book, a pamphlet. 
even a magazine article which promises to be helpful or of interest to 
any member of the faculty or student body of Peabody. We either send 
it to him with a note, or call him on the telephone; and we do the same 
to a graduate student who is writing a thesis or dissertation, or a 
member of the staff of the publications of the students. 


Reading as a Librarian’s Problem 

in the development of taste the librarian’s function is also like that 
of a dietitian and a doctor in one. It is his job to choose the food. 
present it invitingly to the individual. Then if the patient cannot eat it, 
or picks what is bad for him, or gets sick, or decides to go on a hunger 
strike, it is the librarian’s problem, as physician, to diagnose the eater’s 
trouble and, if possible. help cure him, get him started eating again. 

This is where some knowledge by the librarian of what the reading 
process is, how it takes place, why it is so often halting, and how to make 
it better, may become a vital part of his job and provide the stimulus 
for better reading and the appreciation of the beautiful. 


Conclusion 


The vivid and forceful appraisal of the role that the librarian should 
play in the development of taste is all the more apparent when we 
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comprehend that the understanding of the beautiful is one of the most 
vital needs in the education of the individual if he is to master, 
instead of being mastered by, the vast, complex, and swiftly moving 
technical civilization that has been born of science and the machine. 
The librarian must do his share to enrich the lives of his patrons with 
those stimulations and disciplines that sensitize and enrich men’s capaec- 
ity for worthy emotional and aesthetic response to the needs of modern 
life. 

The librarian (and the teacher) must remember that the cultivation 
of the beautiful gives the individual a more enjoyable life. He must 
he convinced that “anything as long as he reads” does not apply to 
the college or university student. The student, the future teacher, needs to 
read good, informing, memorable books. He needs food for his mind. 
fun for his laughter, reaching for his heart. He needs, far more than 
the good reader, books for his very life, for he is going to read so few 
of them. He needs to comprehend the full meaning of Ruskin’s dictum 
which may be changed to read “The most beautiful things in the world, 
although they may seem its most useless. in reality may be the most 
essential.” 


IMPORTANT IN THE FIELD OF EDUCATION 


Modern in philosophy 
e Practical and comprehensive 
e Representing the thinking of outstanding educators 


Rural School Management 
Ernest Hilton, State Teachers College, Fredonia, New York 288 pages 


The High School for Today 


Harold Spears. Asst. Superintendent, San Francisco Public Schools 394 pages 


Introduction to Education 
Fundamental Principles and Modern Practices 


Lester D. Crow and Alice Crow. Brooklyn College 574 pages 


Educational Psychology 


Lester I). Crow and Alice Crow, Brooklyn College 613 pages 


American Book Company 
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I. To improve pupil work in social studies 


This book offers a systematic way of teaching the 20 basic social- 
studies skills. and a systematic plan for checking on pupil achieve- 
ment in each skill. 


2. To increase the number of useful skills taught 


Schools have been criticised for not teaching more concrete, useful 
skills. But schools using this book can say, “Look, we are teaching 
this skill. that skill— 20). skills useful throughout life—in one class!’ 


3. To relieve teachers of endless detail 


Here is a labor-saving teaching aid that rescues many hours of 
preparation and classroom time. saves the need of formulating 
practice materials and tests, and all resulting mimeographing costs. 
Pupils do not mark in the book. so it may be used by a different 
class each period, 


Now in its 6th printing: 


SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS 


with Individual Self-Testing Key 
By FORREST E. LONG and HELEN HALTER 


Directions, Practice Materials, Tests, and Retests on 20 skills: 


1. How to Use Parliamentary Procedure 11. How to Use an Index 

2. How to Understand Social-Studies 12. How to Use The World Almanac 
Reading 13. How to Locate References on a 

3. How to Use an Encyclopedia Topic 

1. How to Make an Honest Report 1h. How to Read Simple Graphs 

Elon 15. How to Read Pictorial Graphs and 


Maps 
16. How to Read Percentages, Esti- 
mates, and Figures 


6. How to Use a Map 
7. How to Use an Atlas 


8. How to Do Committee Work 17. How to Outline Social-Studies Ma- 
9. How to Take Part in a Social- terial 
Studies Discussion 18. How to Prepare a Good Report 
10. How to Use the Library Card 19. How to Give an Oral Report 
Catalogue 20. How to Make a Written Report 


30-day approval—List price $1.75 
Net professional price. with key. $1.40 
1-29 copies. including keys. $1.23 each, net 
30 or more copies. $1.05 net each. keys 8e each 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 207 FOURTH AVE. 
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Writing a Thesis in Education 


ROBERT A. DAVIS 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


] RITING A THEsIs in education includes not only preparation of a 
comprehensive report of one’s investigation of a worthwhile prob- 
lem but all activities beginning with the initial selection of such 

a problem. One’s ability to make a constructive contribution begins 
io increase at the moment when he first explores his interest in search 
of a problem which has not been completely solved. When that state 
of developing a thesis arrives at which definite results are at hand. 
much of the writing in the broad sense has been accomplished. Ex- 
perience has shown that many students are unfamiliar with the signifi- 
cant steps that must be taken in the development of a thesis. The purpose 
of this discussion is to provide orientation for such students by con- 
sidering some of the important problems of thesis writing in the order in 
which they typically occur. 


Selecting a Level and Field of Education 


The student in search of a thesis problem will usually find it advan- 
tageous to decide whether he wishes to work in the level of elemen- 
tary education, secondary education, or higher education. He may 
then concentrate attention upon some specific field within the chosen 
level such as teacher training vocational guidance, physical education. 
tests and measurement. character education. or methods of teaching. 


Examination of Original Research 


After such initial orientation, the student may be directed to original! 
sources of information concerned with the chosen level and_ field. 
Original sources include* professional journals. monographs. and 
* If he is interested in elementary-school problems. he may examine the Elemen- 

tary School Journal; if in the secondary-school level. the School Review: if 


in the level of higher education. the Journal of Higher Education. Material 
of especial value for the research worker in education may be found in the 


Journal of Educational Research and the Journal of Experimental Education. 
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doctoral dissertations. If the student wishes to become acquainted 
with original investigations in the field of educational psychology, for 
cxample, he may examine articles published in the Journal of Educa- 
tional Psychology: if he is interested in administration and supervision, 
he may cousult the Journal of Administration and Supervision. Such 
journals report not only the results of original investigations but sug- 
gest opportunities for further research. One of the best ways for the 
student to locate problems is to read critically the methods and results 
of investigations reported in periodical literature. 
Drawing Upon One’s Own Experiences 

Many students select problems from personal educational experiences 
or from those in which they become professionally interested. Some as 
teachers or as students in a classroom have had difficulties which make 
thent critical of certain educational practices. They may have become 
educationally-conscious and aware of need for improvement in teaching 
procedures. They may wish to propose and evaluate changes in practice 
in order to obtain improvement in pupil achievement. As superinten- 
dents, principals, or supervisors they may have sensed the existence of 
educational problems concerned with administrative practices or edu- 
cational policy in connection with relatively large sections of a school 
system. Many problems occur to teachers and administrators as a result 
of general observation of professional activities. In writing a thesis, 
both teachers and administrators frequently wish to utilize the oppor- 
tunity to study such problems according to the consensus of research 
findings or through properly directed experimentation. 
Courses as Means of Selecting Problems 

Each course taken to satisfy requirements for an advanced degree 
introduces subject matter that may suggest problems. Statements made 
by textbook authors form a basis for controversial questions. The 
student should read textbooks critically not only in evaluating con- 
clusions reached by an author but in forming conclusions of his own. 
Does the author have a sound basis for his conclusions? Are the studies 
cited in confirmation of his point of view in accord with criteria for 
sound research? Are his conclusions based upon his own observations 


within a particular school system, or do they represent practices or 

points of view of many systems? The student may also question the 

validity of viewpoints expressed in class discussion. When classes are 

conducted on a seminar basis, problem-solving attitudes are cultivated; 
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and fellow students frequently present viewpoints that deserve further 
investigation. 


Tentative Nature of Problems 


Even after a problem has been selected, it must be considered ten- 
lative. Prior to its final acceptance, several questions should be 
answered: Has the problem been previously investigated, and if so 
what were the results? Are the materials needed in the study available or 
readily accessible? If the problem requires information to be obtained 
by use of group tests or questionnaires, where may the investigation 
be conducted? How many subjects are needed, and where may they 
he obtained? How much will the investigation cost, and how long a 
time will be needed for its completion? 

After one tentatively selects a problem, thorough investigation should 
be made of previous research. This procedure requires careful ex- 
ploration of the literature as reported in periodicals, monographs, doc- 
toral dissertations, and all other sources in which materials might 
be found. One should not make the mistake of surveying only current 
literature, but, if possible, should explore the literature developed 
during a period of years. If the student wishes for example to investi- 
wate effectiveness of classroom incentives, he should search the litera- 
ture for the purpose of determining the changes that have occurred 
during a period of years both in methods of studying the problems as 
well as in results obtained. There are available in psychology and 
education a number of reviews which facilitate search for original 
investigations. Exploration of the literature relating to the tentative 
problem is one of the most important steps in determining which of 
its aspects might profitably be explored. 


Selecting Methods of Research 


When one groups a large number of studies in education on the 
basis of similarity of procedure, certain types* of research method 


* Methods of research may be classified under categories broader than those 
described here: as quantitative or qualitative. or as those which deal with 
current experience and those which deal with past experience. No effort is 
made here to discuss all the methods which might be identified in educational 
research. For the purpose of this discussion, reference is made to two 
quantitative methods—normative-survey and experimental—and to two quali- 
tative methods—historical and integrative. 
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may be differentiated. Although few studies employ one method ex- 
clusively, there is justification in discussing methods under categories 


in order to describe the types of research activity predominant in each. 


The normative-survey method, which has been extensively used in 
the field of education, is concerned with description of facts and 
conditions as they exist, without imposition of control upon factors 
influencing the materials under investigation. The method is essentially 
one of determining the present status of some educational problem 
by means of quantitative appraisal. 


The experimental method of research is used primarily to test and 
evaluate hypotheses. An experiment is an observation which may be 
isolated, repeated, and varied. The observer is not only able to control 
phenomena under observation but can produce them at will in order 
to observe their effects. The influence of experimental factors may be 
determined by measuring the status of individuals or groups before 


and after experimental factors have been applied. 


The historical method may be defined as that method which describes 
a sequence of events during definite chronological periods and why 
they happened. The historical method includes not only the collection 
and organization of historical material but analysis of causes, con- 
ditions, and effects, together with interpretations that are significant 
for the future. 


The term integrative research is applied to that type of study which 
seeks to bring together the original findings of several, preferably 
all, of the writers in a given field or problem, to analyze and evaluate 
them, and to synthesize their conclusions. The aim is to coordinate and 
evaluate the best knowledge in a field or problem but does not in- 
clude determination of causes and effects throughout a period of time 
as is the case in the use of the historical method. The integrative method 
is primarily a high type of review and synthesis of the literature bear- 
ing upon a problem. 


Uusually one method is more appropriate for attacking a particular 
problem than another. For example, in justifying increased costs of 
education to a community or state, it may be desirable to use the his- 
torical approach wherein the investigator would seek to show how in- 
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creased efficiency in education has been associated with better citizenry. 
One might use the integrative method and organize and evaluate pre- 
vious studies concerned with the problem. The problem may be attacked 
by the normative-survey method wherein the investigator, using a typi- 
cal city, county, or state, attempts to establish a quantitative relationship 
between amounts and types of education and efhciency of citizenship 
as measured by accepted standards. Finally, the experimental method 
may be employed to determine whether certain types of educational ex- 
perience in a particular school may have a measurable effect upon the 
community in which it is located. 

Usually one method is used in masters’ theses and in a majority 
of those for the doctorate. In the introduction of a thesis. however, there 
is likely to be some iniegrative and historical research in erder to 
define the setting of the problem. Throughout all methods there is 
also a certain amount of reflective thinking or deliberation. Deliberative 
thinking is particularly important at the beginning of a study where 
one formulates hypotheses. is important after data have been presented 
in the body of the study, and is particularly significant at the end 
when the investigator reviews the findings and makes observations 
concerning their applicability. 

Existence of categories of research methods might Jead the student 
to believe that a given method implies inflexible procedures. This is not 
the case, for many investigators use several methods in combination. 
A single method may be chosen with the understanding that other 
methods may be introduced to supplement and reinforce findings of 
the major method employed. 


Consideration of Techniques Under Method Chosen 


Within any method several approaches may be possible. For example. 
if the problem lends itself to the experimental method, the investigator 
may use the single-group. the equivalent-groups, or the rotation-groups 
techniques. He may use two or more such techniques in combination. 
Examination of investigations will reveal, however, that one technique 
is usually predominant. The student should guard against any tendency 
to fit his investigation into certain grooves or techniques; he should 
evaluate his problem as a guide for selecting the most appropriate 
technique. Nevertheless, he will do well to consider the adaptability of 
various techniques that have been developed. 
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Tools of Research for Quantitative Methods 


In the case of a thesis requiring a quantitative method, the tool of 
research needed for collecting data may be a questionnaire, a rating 
scale, a scoring card, or a test. If a questionnaire is to be used, it will 
generally need to be specially constructed to conform with the investiga- 
tor’s purposes. A rating scale often must be designed for the particular 
information to be obtained. If a test is needed, the investigator may 
consider numerous tests already available. If a suitable test is not 
available, he will be obliged to construct one appropriate to his purposes. 
Prior to using it in an investigation, a preliminary try-out on a represen- 
tative group of subjects should be made. Tests specifically constructed 
for an investigation should be subjected to criteria equally as rigid as 
those applied to standardized tests. 

Standardized tests have been widely used in conducting educational 
research necessitating group data. Since many of these tests are deficient 
in reliability and validity, the student should subject them to empirical 
evaluation in advance of their use in an investigation. Investigators have 
sometimes exercised rigid control over investigational procedures in 
other respects but have obtained unsatisfactory results because of use 
of tests which lacked sufficient reliability and validity. 

Statistical Devices 

Statistical devices are usually necessary in studies involving quan- 
titative methods. Fully as important as selection of proper statistical 
devices is the correct interpretation of results obtained through their 
use. Even when statistical devices have been appropriately applied, 
the significance of results usually requires interpretation. Comparison 
of scores of different types of achievement, for example, may neces- 
sitate calculation of coefficients of correlation. Such coefficients may 
be correctly calculated, but the relationships suggested among scores 
may be incorrectly interpreted. In using simple statistical devices 
there may be slight risk of error; but when one of the less frequently 
used and more complex devices is employed, the hazard of misinterpre- 
tation of results may be serious. 

Quantitative methods usually require statistical computation and 
interpretation whereas qualitative methods involve only interpretation 
of statistical results. The student who uses the historical method fre- 
quently must examine masses of factual information presented in sta- 
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tistical form. The person who uses qualitative methods must examine 
information from many sources including quantitative investigations. 
Although one who uses the integrative method makes no calculations 
himself, he finds it necessary to interpret the findings of objective 
studies. As a result of knowledge of statistics one may evaluate a body 
of quantitative material on which his conclusions must rest. One who 
conducts a study by means of qualitative methods needs training in 
quantitative methods; one who is desirous of developing a study by 
one of the quantitative methods needs training in methods of qualitative 
investigation. These two broad categories of research methods are 


mutually supporting; each makes its own contribution in a compre- 
hensive research program. 


Organizing Research Materials 


At this stage of developing a thesis, it is assumed that the student 
has collected his materials and is ready to plan the order of presenting 
his results. Logical organization requires understanding of the various 
parts of the material collected with respect to their relationship. At 
this stage of his progress the student should consider the essential 
parts of a thesis, which consist of the introduction, the body of results. 
and the general summary, conclusions, and discussion. 


The Introduction 


The introduction describes what the author has tried to do and the 
procedure used. Statements of purposes and methods are usually 
made in the setting of the literature. An effective procedure is to 
“warm up” to the subject by indicating the need and value of the 
study as evidenced by the findings of other investigators in the field. If 
the student is unable to discover previous related investigations, he 
should show the relationship between his study and the philosophy un- 
derlying his problem or at least indicate its historical significance. Pre- 
vious investigations should be reviewed for method as well as content. 
There may be opportunity to improve the method or techniques of 
previous investigations, to increase the number of subjects. or to refine 
the tools of research used. Generally the problem investigated has been 
explored by someone; only after exploration of previous investigations 
can the investigator claim intellectual honesty. 

The problem of the thesis may be stated and discussed before pre- 
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vious investigations are presented or afterwards. The important con- 
sideration is that previous investigations should somewhere be taken 
into account in outlining the purpose and method of the study. State- 
ment of the problem should include one or more broad objectives fol- 
lowed by two or more specific objectives. Specific objectives serve to 
clarify the broad objectives and make the purpose of the study mean- 
ingful. 

After the problem has been stated, the materials, methods, and 
scope of the study may be outlined. In the case of quantitative methods 
statements should be made of the number and kind of subjects used, 
instruments of measurement employed, and any other relevant  in- 
formation. The procedure should be so explicit as to enable anyone 
reading the study to repeat it for purposes of corroboration or refuta- 
tion. Description and explanation of procedure in the case of the ex- 
perimental method may he even more detailed than in the case of 
normative-survey investigations. If the experimental method is used. 
it is desirable to describe accurately any apparatus used, the number and 
kind of subjects, and methods of experimental control. 

Procedures for qualitative investigation vary with the particular 
method employed. A student who uses the historical method should 
outline his plans for developing the study, indicate sources of data. 
hoth original and secondary, and make additional statements that will 
enable the reader to obtain a clear picture of the procedure followed. 
In using the integrative method, the number of years covered by the 
stady and the sources from which findings are organized and evaluated 
should be indicated. 

Difference of opinion exists with respect to labeling the introduction 
as a separate chapter. Some authorities believe that the introduction 
should not constitute one of the chapters of a thesis. Most studies in- 
volving use of quantitative techniques, however, designate a separate 
chapter for the introduction. Since the introduction in theses involving 
qualitative methods may not need so much space as those using quan- 
titative methods, there is justification in such cases for not labeling 
the introduction as a chapter. 


Body of Results 


The findings or results of the study may be presented in one or 
several chapters according to their length and complexity. The length 
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of the body of results varies with the type of thesis. Historical and in- 
tegrative theses making use of qualitative methods are usually longer 
than those using quantitative methods. Since the experimental study 
frequently is restricted to a small segment of a large problem, a rela- 
tively short statement of results may be adequate. In theses which use 
only one chapter for presenting results, a summary statement at the 
end of the chapter is usually unnecessary. When the body of the thesis 
contains several chapters, a short summary at the end of each chapter 
is appropriate. 

In the body of results the investigator organizes his materials syste- 
matically and presents closely related data grouped in sections under 
appropriate headings. in his arrangement he should be conscious of a 
systematic procedure: (1) presentation of data, (2) interpretation and 
exploration of the data, and (3) their meaning and application. In 
making interpretations and application, the student may use studies 
of other investigators as a basis of comparison or corroboration of 
his results. 

Three modes of presenting results in a thesis are: textual, tabular, 
and graphic. The investigator who presents his results in the form of ex- 
planation, description, or narration uses the textual form. The pre- 
dominant mode of presentation in qualitative theses is textual. In 
developing qualitative theses graphs or tables may not be needed. 

In a thesis developed by quantitative methods an important part 
of presenting results will be the construction and arrangement of tables 
and graphs. Tables will tisually be necessary in order to display data 
in terms of amounts and dimensions. Wherever tabular data are pre- 
sented, graphic presentation may he appropriately added. Graphs 
clarify and illustrate trends and are needed in cases in which tables 
do not reveal clear-cut tendencies. Tables may be presented in the 
absence of graphs, but graphs should not be presented without inclusion 
of tables upon which they are based. 

The writer of a thesis involving the historical method may compile 
tables to indicate the trends supported by his data. In an integrative 
study presentation of research data may be arranged in tabular form 
for more orderly presentation. In such cases, however, the investigator 
uses tables and graphs in order to present data obtained by other 
investigators who have used quantitative methods and does not derive 
such data himself. 
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General Summary, Conclusions, and Discussion 

The third part of a thesis attempts to summarize in a final chapter 
the major facts obtained together with their interpretation and implica- 
tions. The usual procedure is to present first a summary of important 
facts developed, followed by conclusions, implications and recom- 
mendations. This part may also include reference to limitations of the 
study and offer suggestions for further research. 

This final chapter provides the busy reader a resume’ of the study 
and affords the investigator an opportunity to take a telescopic view of 
his findings. He also has opportunity to present implications, interpre- 
tations, and applications which relate to a broader problem in educa- 
tion. Here the investigator may free himself of specific findings and 
consider only the broad issues involved, since the detailed facts have 
already been stated. 

This chapter may be short or long according to the length and com- 
plexity of the second part of the thesis (body of results). If several 
chapters are used in the second part, the final chapter will probably 
be longer than in « thesis in which the second part contains only one 
chapter. It may also vary in nature and length with the type of thesis. 
In a historical study it may appropriately include a section presenting 
“future outlook.” An integrative thesis may present important con- 
clusions followed by criticism of method and contribution of studies 
reviewed, observations on application of findings, and suggestions for 
further research. 

The Abstract 

Many institutions require abstracts and publish them as “Research 
in Progress” for distribution to college and university libraries. 

An abstract consists of three parts which often are embodied in 
one or two paragraphs and thus may not be clearly demarcated. The 
first part describes what the author tried to do or states the problem 
investigated. In the second part he outlines his procedures. In general, 
more space is required to describe procedures than to present the 
purpose or problem of a study. The third part describes the author’s 
findings and states his conclusions and recommendations. This part 
usually requires considerably more space than the other two and is 
for the general reader the most significant. 

The student will be aided in writing the abstract if he draws upon 
the introduction of the thesis (outline of problem and method) for 
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the first and second part of the abstract and presents the major points 
of the final chapter (general summary, conclusions, and discussion) 


as the third part. 


Preparation of Thesis for Publication 


In addition to providing the student valuable training, the thesis 
in education should be a contribution to education; and it is often 
desirable to make it available to the field through publication. The 
principal criteria for considering whether to submit one’s thesis for 
publication include: (1) Is the study unique in the sense of making 
a contribution either to method or content? (2) Does it clarify a con- 
troversial subject or add knowledge to it? (3) Does it pertain to a 
current timely topic? 

The journals afford the most promising possibilities for publishing 
theses. The student should study the purposes and nature of various 
educational and psychological journals in order to determine those that 
are directly related to his level and field of investigation. The purposes 
of certain journals have been mentioned earlier in this article. Some 
journals sponsor publication of comprehensive studies in the form of 
monographs, 

Training received by the student in writing an abstract will assist 
him in condensing his thesis for publication. If the study is to be 
published in a journal, it must be made as brief as possible. In general, 
it should contain a statement of the problem and its setting in the litera- 
ture, the procedure followed, and the results and conclusions. The con- 
densed article usually should not consist of more than twelve or fifteen 
double-spaced pages. The material of most masters’ theses may be 
compressed into a single article. Doctors’ theses, however, often require 
several articles if published in periodical form. Their relatively com- 
prehensive problem often may be advantageously divided among several 
important topics. 

Editors of journals and other publishing agencies usually have 
their own peculiar methods of annotation. It is desirable to study their 
format prior to submitting an article and to conform as closely as 
possible to usages illustrated. In any case, the article should be care- 
fully edited with due regard to clarity, conciseness, rules of grammar, 
and neatness. The author should edit and revise his material several 
times in order to be sure that it meets publication standards. 
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A. Anderson. Frances Bottum, 
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Arts 


Hexry B. How to Beautify and 
Improve Your Home Ground. Sheridan 
House. c1949, 320p. $3.50. 

Practical ideas based on sound theory. 
The illustrations are helpful. It should be 
in every school library. 


BeiceL, Huco G. Art Appreciation. 
Stephen Daye Press, c1949. 391p. 

\ well-illustrated book on art apprecia- 
tion. Defines art and ends with a complete 
and incisive bibliography. Useful to the 
general reader and to libraries. 


DREISER, KATHERINE S. and 
SWEENEY, JAMES JonNSON. Three Lec- 
tures on Modern Art. Yale University 
Press, c1949, 91p. $3.75. 

Lectures on modern art delivered at Yale. 


Useful to those who approach the subject 
of modern art with open mind. 


Dunxtop, R. O. Understanding Pic- 
tures. Pitman Publishing Corporation, 
cl948. 55p. $3.00. 

\n exposition of the relationships of shape, 
line, lettering and coloring as developed into 
conventional rules, and the modern re-evolu- 
tion of conventions. 


Durteux, Carouine. 43 Lithographs 
and Drawings. Louisiana State Uni- 
versity. c1949. Unp. $8.00. 

A selection of 33 lithographs which typify 
the satire ability of one of America’s out- 
standing artists. In addition there are ten 


drawings illustrative of realism. An out- 
standing contribution of an outstanding 
artist. 


Graziano, D’ALBANELLA, Venetian 
Drawings XIV-XVIIT Centuries. The 
Hyperion Press. ¢1949, 98p. $2.50. The 
Hyperion Drawing Book Series. 

Following the pattern of others in this 
inexpensive series. the drawings of the great 
Italian painters are presented in 78 two-tone 
facsimiles, including Titan, Bellini, Tinto- 
retto, Veronese, Giorgione, and their con- 
temporaries. Short biographical sketches of 
the artists preface the well-chosen reproduc- 
tions distinguished for their clarity. 


Hutt, HELEN, editor. The Writer's 


book. Harper and Brothers, c1950. 
355p. $4.00. 
The art and the business of writing ex- 


plained by forty outstanding writers. Eaé¢h 
contributes his own ideas on a special sub- 
ject. As an example, Paul Gallico explains 
how to write for the slick magazines. Use- 
ful for the beginning or ambitious writer. 


Kanper, Mrs. Smmon, comp. The 
Settlement Cook Book. The Settlement 
Cook Book Co., c1949, 623p. $2.50. 


First published in 1901, this present work 
is another edition of a practical cookbook. 
Up-to-date together with the most modern 
methods of cooking. 


Kautzky, Tep. Ways with Water- 
color. Reinhold Publishing Corp. 107p. 
$10.00. 


The author of authoritative and interest- 
ing hooks of pencil sketching now turns to 
water colors. His efforts have produced a 
work of interest not only to students of art 
but to the general reader. Highly 
mended. 


recom- 
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Leera, ALLEN. The Challenge of 
Modern Art. Beech-hurst Press, c1949. 
256p. $6.00. 


The field of modern art remains volatile. 
\ university professor furnishes a guide 
through the maze of modern art. Recom- 
mended for libraries, as well as art students. 
The average reader will find appeal in this 
work. 


Mate, Emie. Religious Art from the 
Twelfth to the Eighteenth Century. 
Pantheon Books Inc., cl1949. 208p. 
$6.50. 


An authoritative work on religious art 
divided into four sections; 12th century, 13th 
century, post Middle Ages and after the 
Council of Trent. Fascinating reading plus 
50 full page illustrations. 


PeLron, B. W. Furniture Making 
and Cabinet Work. D. Van Nostrand 
Co.. ©1949, 596p. $6.95. 


This book covers a wide range of opera- 
tions used in furniture construction. It is 
written and illustrated in such a way that 
the average home craftsman may use his 
-kills to the greatest advantage. It contains 
all the information necessary to complete a 
number of simple projects. Very good for 
reference in beginning wood-work, and ex- 
ceptionally good for the home shop. 


Perarp, Vicror. Figure Drawing. 
Pitman Publishing Corp. Unp. $3.00. 


An excellent instructional book for em- 
hyyonic artists. Excellent from the stand- 
point of type and illustrations. 


Popular Mechanics Garden Book. 
Popular Mechanics Press, c1949, 96p. 
$2.50. 


Do you like to work the yard, build 
things, enjoy staying at home? The Popular 
Mechanics’ Garden Book is just the book 
for the man or woman who wants to know 
how to do it. It tells how to plant, plan. 
and construct. It is full of illustrations and 
detailed drawings. A book for the family 
who enjoys their own labors. 


Roserts, Carnertne. Make It and 
Make It Pay. Houghton-Mifflin Co., 
1949, 120p. $2.50. 

An account with vivid illustrations on the 
use of construction techniques. Partial con- 
tents: concrete and brick; woodworking: 
needle and pin; paper fantasies. Whatever 
the job may be, there is something you can 
use in this book. 
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SicrE, Jose Gomez. Spanish Draw- 
ings XV-XIX Centuries. The Hyperion 
press, c1949. 100p. $2.50. The Hyper- 
ion Drawing Books Series. 

Eighty-two tone facsimiles, brief biographi- 
cal sketches of the artists and a short in- 
troductory note are used to present the draw- 
ings of such great Spanish masters as Valas- 
quez, Murillo, el Greco, Goya and others. 
Location but not size of original is given. 
Part of a series uniform in size, shape and 
format, it offers an inexpensive source for 
collectors, schools and libraries. 


SucpeN, Ropert P. Safeguarding 
Works of Art. The Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, c1948. 80p. 


Authoritative information on storage, pack- 
ing, transporting and insuring works of ar 


Unverwoop, G. Standard Construc- 
tion Methods, 2nd edition. McGraw. 
Hill Book Co., Inc., c1931. 501p. 


The purpose of this book is to explain how 
to get things done in the up-to-date way. I! 
covers a wide field that is broken down into 
excavation, pile driving, concrete construc- 
tion, wood construction, brick and stone con- 
struction, steel construction, roofing anid 
flooring, lathing and plastering, scaffolds and 
material towers, erections and rigging, pipe 
work, painting. The book starts from organi- 
zation and equipment and follows with a 
sequence of operations in construction in a 
coherent: manner. 


Wacker, PHOEBE F Lory, and others. 
Portraits in the Making. G. P. Putnam’s 
sons, c1948. 233p. $6.00. 


Useful suggestions by experienced paint- 
ers who are able teachers. Suitable for use 
by individuals or as a text. Problems of creat- 
ing likeness and use of various media are 
treated. 


Child Literature 


Joe. Touchdown Glory. 
The Westminster Press, c1949. 191p. 
$2.50. 


Football fans from 12 to 16 will probably 
like this tale of a small college football 
team which, overnight, became championship 
material. How Ky Butler, fullback, uncover- 
ed the team’s hidden trouble and worked out 
a solution for his own problems makes in- 
teresting reading. 


Bartey, Fiora. Between the Four 
Mountains. The Macmillan Co.. 61949. 
197p. $2.50. 


Children 10 to 14 will enjoy this story 
of Jon and Judy and the summer they spent 
in the Navajo country. Many ancient cus- 
toms and rites are described in detail and 
there are some interesting illustrations. 


BesTERMAN, CATHERINE. The Extra- 
ordinary Education of Johnny Long- 
joot in His Search for the Magic Hat; 
illus. by Warren Chappell. The Bobbs- 
Merrill Co., c1949, 158p. $2.50. 


More adventures of the Shoe Kings Son. 
This time he goes to Dustland (in a balloon 
made of frogskins) with Phoebe, a spider 
from the moon, Barnac the cat and his rat 
slave Caesar, and Chancellor Greencheek a 
frog. Perfectly illustrated the story of 
Johnny’s novel education will be enjoyed by 
children 8 to 12. 


BiscHorr, The Wonderful 
Poodle. Thomas Y. Crowell Co., ¢1949. 
80 p. $2.25. 

There is a nostalgic charm about the text 
and illustrations of this book which will 
appeal, at least, to parents. Children 7 to 
10 will probably enjoy the story of the prince 
and his dog who joined the gypsies and 
played for their supper. 


Boyiston, HELEN Dore. Sue Barton 
Veighborhood Nurse. Little, Brown and 
Company, ©1949, 236p. $2.50. Sue Bar- 
ton Series. 

Another Sue Barton with Sue, this time, 


giving her all for the neighbors and her 
family. Girls 12 to 16. 


Brier, Howarp M._ Backboard 
Magic. Random House, c1949. 275p. 
$2.50. 

Fast moving as an actual championship 
game this story of a basketball team of a 
small town high school and their fight for the 
state championship will hold the interest of 
the 12 to 16 crowd. 


Brown, Marion Marsu. Young Na- 
than, illus. by Don McDonough. The 
Westminster Press, c1949. 191p. $2.50. 

Exciting and worthwhile biography of this 
famous young patriot. Boys and girls 12 to 
16 will gain much from reading of his early 
days at home, his ill-fated romance, his Yale 
days and his glorious death. 


Butta, Rosert. The Secret 
Valley. Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 
c1949, 100p. $2.25. 


For the 7 to 10-year-old girl is this 
story of the Gold Kush and the wonderful, 


but different, gold found by one family. Each 
chapter begins with a simple little song tell- 
ing of the period and there are some nice 
illustrations. 


CarLson, Georce, Comp. 1001 Rid- 
dles for Children. The Platt & Munk 
Co., Inc., c1949. Unp. 

Perfect for shut-ins, parties and just any 


old time is this book of riddles. Children 
8 to 12 will love it. 


CARLSON, GEORGE, comp. The Little 
Folk’s Cross-Word Puzzle Book. The 
Platt and Munk Co., Inc., c1949. Unp. 


Instructive and amusing is this vocabulary 
builder for children 7 to 10. 


CHAMBERS, SELMA LoLa. The Little 
Golden Book of Words; illus. by Ger- 
trude Elliott. Simon and Schuster. 
cl1949. Unp. $.25. A Little Golden 
Book. 

Beginner readers and their younger bro- 
thers and sisters will enjoy this book where 


each word has its own special picture. Ages 
4 to 6. 


Cuure, B. J. Teen-age Sports Parade. 
Lantern Press, Inc., c1949, 255p. $2.50. 

Eleven stories of football, tennis, camping, 
basketball, skiing, and track meets by this 
well known author are collected here. They 
are all fast-moving, some are humouous, but 
all are thrilling and the 12 to 16 crowd 
will go for them in a big way. 


Comet Books. (Strangers in the 
Desert by Auice Dyar Bat 
Boy of the Giants by GartH GaRREAU; 
Husky by RUTHERFORD MontcoMERy; 
Starbuck Valley Winter by Roverick 
L. Haic-Brown; Your Own Party 
Book by GertRuDE Crampton; Gray 
Wolf by RuTHERFORD MontcoMEry: 
Fighting Coach by Jackson Scuotz; 
Forest Patrol by Jim KJELGAARD; 
Puppy Stakes by Betty Cavanna; In- 
dian Paint by GLENN Baucu; and No 
Other White Men by Jutta Davis.) 
Comet Books. ¢1949. $.25 each. 

All of these except Your Own Party Bool. 
are new editions of tried and true favorites. 
Some of them date back to the 1930's but 
the 12 to 16 crowd of today will find them 
good reading. Included are stories of ad- 
venture, mystery, sports, career and dogs 
and horses and should be most useful to the 
small library with a restricted budget. 
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Craicie. Daviv. The Voyage of the 
Luna 1. Julian Messner, Inc.. c1949. 
252p. $2.50. 

This new piece of science fiction is per- 
fectly wonderful reading. It tells of two 
stowaways, Martin and his twin, Jane, on 
a rocket ship to the moon. All the prepara- 
tions for the voyage are described as well as 
their very weird experiences on the trip and 
on the moon. The twins are delightful and 
children 12 to 16 will enjey their adventures. 


Davis, Cuarces E. Joe and Bob on 
Northland Trails. Julian Messner. Inc.. 
c1949, 162p, $2.50. 

Joys 12 to 16 will enjoy this story of Joe 
and Bob on their vacation trip to Wiscon- 
sin. Much of their time is spent fishing and 
fair play and sportsmanship are emphasized. 


Dawson, Mircue cr. The Magic Fire- 
crackers: illus. by Mitchell Dawson. 
Viking Press. c1949, 192p. $2.50. 

When Greg's Uncle Dick returned from 
China he brought with him to the farm over 
one hundred Chinese servants who camped 
out in the cow pasture. He also brought 
some ancient Chinese firecrackers and when 
he lighted them all kinds of surprising 
things happened. Children 9 to 12. 


Dietz. Lew. Jeff White, 
Woodsman. Little. Brown 
1949, 214p. $2.50. 

This story of hunters and the hunted, of 
game wardens and law breakers takes place 
in the Maine woods. There is a smashing 
elimax in which Jeff gets his man and his 
bear at the same time. Boys 12 to 16. 


Young 
and Co.. 


Downey, FarrFAX and Brown, PAut. 
Dogs of Destiny. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, c1949, 186p. $2.50. 


This is a collection of stories about dogs 
belonging to famous persons—kings. queens, 
movie stars and such. Dog lovers of all age- 
will want this book. 


Duco. Anpre. Pete the Crow. The 
Viking Press, c1949, 32p. $2.00. 

Pete was a most mischievous crow who 
teased the chickens, ate the dog’s food and 
bothered the horse. But when he began to 
-teal the table silver and to swoop in on tea 
parties it was just too much. How love solved 
the problem is told in this delightfully il- 
lustrated book for children 5 to 10, 


Eaton, Jeanetre. Bucky O'Neill of 
frizona. William Morrow and Co.. 
c1949, 219p. $2.50. 
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Children 12 te 16 will tind this biograpliy 
of William Owen O’Ne ll. pioneer Arizona 
promoter, enthralling reading. His excursions 
into the newspaper field. into public life and 
finally into the army as one of the Rough 
Riders are told here in a most interesting 
fashion. 


Farcey, Watrer. The Black Stallion 


and Satan. Random House. c1949. 
208p. $2.00. 
This is a thrilling story of two great 


horses and their last race against death ly 
fire. All levers of horses will find thi- book 
fascinating reading. 


Fisuer, Crype. The Life of Audu- 
bon. Harper and Brothers, ¢1949. 76p. 
$2.50. 

The life and the work of this great \meri- 
can naturalist are treated in this beautiful 
hook which will interest all nature lover- 
over 11 vears of age. 

FLoop, Ricuarp T. Fighting South- 
paw. Houghton Mifflin 1949, 
L60p. $2.25. 

Prep school baseball games and a piano- 
playing southpaw plus a mountain climbing 
episode make this exciting reading for hoy- 


11 to 14. 

Frenxpiicu, Dick. Pivot Man. West- 
minster Press. 191p. $2.50 . 

\ -tory of basketball for the teenager. De- 
picts life at a north Pacific coliege. Inter- 
esting and instructive and well illustrated. 


FurMAN, Josu, ed. Teen-Age Basket. 
ball Stories. Lantern Press. Inc.. ¢1949. 
254p. $2.50. 

\n outstanding collection of stories about 
basketball. There is humor in these tale- 
and knowledge of the game. Like the other- 
Teen-Age collections, a worthwhile addition 
to any library for young people. 


Gates, Doris. River Ranch. Viking. 
L60p. $2.00. 


\ delightful story of the west centering on 
the activities of a ranch. A grand story for 


teenagers who like easy and adventurou- 
reading. 
Hayes, Fuorence. Chee and His 


Pony. Houghton-Mifflin Co.. ©1950. 
262p. 32.50. 

The stery of a young Navajo Indian which 
will appeal especially to boys. The young 
imagination will run riot as it perceives the 
“savage” learning about modern gadgets. 


HUNGERFORD, EpwaRD BUELL. Escape 
to Danger. Wilcox and Follett Co.. 
cl949, 2862p. $2.50. 

\n exciting adventure story of John Paul 
Jones. For junior high school ages. 


Hurp, Epirn Willy's 
Farm; Illus. by Clement Hurd. 
Lothrop. Lee and Shepard Co.. 1949. 
6 kp. $2.00. 

Rather tedious stories of persons. animals. 


and activities of the farm. Children 6 to 9 
will like the illustrations. 


Jacenporr, M. The Marvelous Ad- 
ventures of Johnny Darling. The Van- 
guard Press, cl949, 239p. $2.75. 

Tall tales of and by the Paul Bunyan 
of the Catskills. This is good reading for the 


10 to 14 crowd and for all who like American 
folklore. 


KAHMANN, CnesLey. Gypsy Melody. 
Random House. ¢1949, 313p. $2.50. 


Reni, a talented musician of the Gypsies. 
has an unreasonable hate for Gajos (non- 
Gypsies). How the discovery of her ability 
stirs the Gajos to help her and how. she 
eventually overcomes her prejudice make 
up the story. Girls 12 to 16. 


Krauss, Ruri. The Big World and 
the Little House; illus. by Mare Simont. 
Henry Schuman, Ine., Publishers, 
cl949. Unp. $2.00. 

Children 5 to 10 will like the simple 
wording and the beautifully colored illustra- 
tions showing how a lonely, bare old hous 
was made into a charming livable home. 


LAWRENCE, MiLprReD. Sand in Her 
Shoes: illus. by Madye Lee Chastain. 
Harcourt. Brace and Co., c1949. 211p. 
$2.24. 

Life in Florida as seen through the eyes 
of litthe Dorrit and her brother Sandy. A 
mystery element in the story makes this 
appealing to young people from 8 to 12. 


Leavitt, Dorotuy. Adventure on 
the Potomac. Little. Brown and Co.. 
c1949, 229p. $2.75. 

\ rather contrived story is this one but 
with excellent chapters on sights not to be 
missed in the Capitol. Boys and girls 10 to 
14 who have visited Washington or are 
planning to visit there will find this par- 
ticularly interesting. 


Le Suer, MeRIDeEL. Nancy Hanks oj 
Wilderness Road. Alfred A. Knopf. 
c1949. S6p. $2.50. 

This story of Abraham Lincoln’s mother 
is profusely and beautifully illustrated but 
makes better telling than reading. Children 
(it is aimed at the 8-12 crowd) will find 
it difficult to follow the flashback style of 
writing and the many arguments between the 
characters confuse the young reader, 


LoveLace, Maup Harr. Carney’s 
House Party. Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 
c1949, 239p. $2.50. 

Glamor, gayety and deviltry of the college 
crowd back in 1911. Carney Sibley. home for 
the summer from Vassar, gives a wonderful 
houseparty for some of her classmates. Girls 
12 to 16 will like this. 


Lower, The Little Bear Who 
Wanted Friends; illus. by Frances Eck- 
art. Garden City Publishing Co., Inc.. 
c1949, Unp. 

Sugar Bear does many interesting things 
before he finds the cure for being lonely. 
Illustrated in color. For ages 4-6. 


Lyon, Wishing Water Gate. 
Coward-McCann, Inc., 1949. 212p. 


$2.50. 


When 13-year-old Robin and his 11-year- 
old sister Alison go to the north of England 
for a vacation they stumble on to a fascinating 
mystery. An old sampler and a statue in the 
churchyard lead them to underground pas- 
sages and some exciting escapades. Girls 


ll to 4. 


LyrrLeTon, Kay. Jean Craig Nurse. 
The World Publishing Co., c1949. 
216p. Jean Craig Series. 

\ fund-raising barn dance leads to the 
establishment of a hospital and a nursing 
school. Jean Craig attends the school and is 
involved in several romances. Routine plot 
and action for girls 12-16. 


MacCase, Naomi and Lorin. Cable 
Car Joey. Stanford University Press. 
©1949, 6lp. 

Cable Car Joey lives in San Francisco and 
the readers of this picture story book visit 
places of interest in that city. Children 5 to 8. 


McCrea, Rutu. A Present jor Molly. 
\laddin Books. ¢1949. 60p. $1.75. 

There is a fairy tale quality about this 
story of orphan Molly who leaves her hated 
boarding school to live with her unknown old 
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guardian. Many adventures come her wa) 
and they are all excitingly and imaginatively 
illustrated. Girls 8 to 12. 


McCrea, Andy the Musi- 
cal Ant; illus. by Nora S. Unwin. Alad- 
din Books, ¢1949. Unp. $1.75. 


Andy, the musical ant, was rejected by Use 
other ants because he refused to work. Bu! 
Andy proved that music could be most 
powerful by saving the colony from invaders. 
Children 4 to 8. 


MALverN, Corinne. How Big. Simon 
and Schuster, c1949. Unp. $.25. 


The baby compares his height with variou< 
animals and articles in this picture-rhyme 
book for the 2 to 5 crowd. 


Martin, ETHEL Bowyer. Judy-Come- 
Lately. Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1949. 
218p. $2.25. 


This story is built around the fairs and 
carnivals which take place all over the 
country during the summer months. Judy 
spends one summer with her uncle who has a 
booth at the fairs and she has a wonderful 
time. She also catches a robber who has 
hothered the fair folk for several months. 
Girls 9 to 12 will like Judy-Come-Lately. 


Martinson, HELEN and MELviN. 
Grandpa's Farm; illus. by Chauncey 
Maltman. Childrens Press, Inc., c1949. 
Unp. $2.13. 


This story of life in the country is a record 
of the growth of animals, grain and vege- 
tables during the summer months. Many 
realistic illustrations add to its value. Chil- 
dren 7 to 10. 


Means, FLORENCE CRANNELL. The 
House Under the Hill. Houghton-Mif- 
flin Co., cl1949, 184p. $2.50. 


Life in the Spanish-American town of 
Mirador, near Los Alamos, seemed very dull 
to sixteen year old Elena Trujillo until she 
realized that service to others can be excit- 
ing. Girls 12 to 16 will like this one and its 
romantic ending. 


MELLEM, KaTHLEEN DICKENSON. 
The Lonely Warrior. Hastings House, 
Publishers, Inc., c1949. 177p. $3.50. 


A sympathetic portrait of the greatest of 
Hawaii's rulers is given in this biography, 
as well as an interesting and worthwhile 
description of the people, customs and econ- 
omy of his United Island Kingdom. 


Meyers, Bartiow. Last of the Wild 
Stallions. Westminster Press. 176p. 
$2.50. 

Once in many years comes an animal 
story that is fresh in its appeal. This is a 
story of “broom tails” or wild horses. Youth 
will find it interesting. 


Oakes, Vanya. Footprints of the 
Dragon. The John C. Winston Co., 
c1949, 240p. $2.50. Land of the free 
series. 

Boys 12 to 16 will want to read this thril- 
ling tale of the laying of tracks for the 
“smoke dragon” through the desert across 
the Sierra mountains. In 1860 ten thousand 
Chinese were brought here to work on the 
railroad which spanned the continent. How 
they were received and how they contributed 
to the development of our country make 
fascinating reading. 


PaLMER, HELEN. Bobby and His Air- 
planes; illus. by Tibor Gergely. Simon 
and Schuster, c1949. Unp. $.25. A lit- 
tle Golden Book. 

Bobby tried all the different kinds of air- 
planes but finally decided that he wanted 


one with a swimming pool and a zoo, a base- 
hall field and a fireplace. Children 4 to 8. 


Parris, JEAN J. Forest Babies; 
illus. by Elizabeth Webbe. Rand Me- 
Nally and Company, c1949. Unp. 

Beautifully illustrated and simply told 
these charming little stories of the wood- 


land babies are good bedtime tales for the 
4 to 7 crowd. 


Paul, Hertua. The Golden Door; 
illus. by Kurt Wiese. Alfred A. Knopf, 
c1949, 155p. $2.50. 

This is a fascinating story about how the 
Statue of Liberty was made, and set up in 
New York harbor, and about the many chil- 


dren who helped bring the Lady to this coun- 
try. Children 8 to 12. 


PayNE, STEPHEN. Teen-Age Cowboy 
Stories. Lantern Press, Inc., c1949. 
256p. $2.50. 

There are thirteen western stories in this 
collection. All of them are short and most of 
them contain plenty of action. 12 to 16. 


Pease, ELEANOR F. Book of Horses 
and Their Pictures: illus. by James L. 
Cannon. Albert Whitman and Co., 
c1949. Unp. $1.50. 


Illustrated stories of polo ponies, circus 
horses. the horses of the police force and 
many others. Children 8 to 12. 


Petry, ANN. The Drugstore Cat: 
illus. by Susanne Suba. Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co., c1949. 87p. 


Buzzie is a most lovable kitten whose 
adventures are set forth here in a most enter- 
taining manner and illustrated most charm- 
ingly. Children 7 to 10. 


PHeLps, Marcaret. Toby on the 
Sheep Drive. Macrae Smith Company, 
c1949, 197p. $2.50. 


When Miss Phelps describes the sheep 
country and the habits and characteristics 
of sheep she is wonderful. Boys 9 to 13. 


PorTER, Myrt_e Crist. Little Red 
Hummy; illustrated by Paul Dailey. 
House of the Church of Brethren, 
cl949. 78p. $1.25. 

A friendly story is this one of a Dunker 
family in Kansas in the 1890's. Many of the 
customs, food and manners told of are for- 
eign to us and therefore interesting. These 
people really believe that all men are bro- 


thers and they live that belief. Children 10 
to 14. 


Prup HoMMEAUX, RENE. The Sunk- 
en Forest. Viking Press. 248p. $2.50. 


An island off New York—a strange island 
with a sunken forest and sand dunes. With 
this, the story of a boy and his sister, a 
story for youths between 10 and 15. Delight- 
fully illustrated. 


Recui, Fiddling Cowboy. 
David McKay Company, cl1949. 230p. 
$2.50. 

This cowboy from Illinois spent one year of 
the 1870°s deep in the heart of Texas. He 
became a ranch hand, won all the hoss races 
and captivated the hearts of all with his 
fiddling. Boys who like western stories will 
want this one. 12 to 17. 


Rew, LioneL and Marion. 
Oliver and Hugo and Willie Wood- 
chuck Builds a Back Door. Garden City 
Publishing Co., Inc., cl1949. Unp. A 
double Story Book. 


In the first story the reader meets Oliver 
the terrible donkey who was very fierce until 
he met a lion. The second story is about 
the hazards of a woodchuck’s life. Gaily il- 
lustrated, these two stories will appeal to 
children 3 to 6. : 


Ropertson, Keitn. Ticktock and 
Jim, Deputy Sheriffs. The John C. 
Winston Co., c1949, 215p. $2.50. 

There are loyalty and friendship in this 
story of a boy and his horse as well as a 
mystery involving a diamond and a gang of 
hi-jackers. It all comes right in the end and 
children 11 to 14 will love it. 


Ropinson, L. Back-seat Driv- 
er; illus. by Leonard Shortall. Random 
House, c1949, 68p. $2.00. 

Riley the terrier helped the doctor drive 
his car when he made his rounds and Riley 
was sure he was the better driver. When 
Riley was given a model car and drove 
around by himself both he and the doctor got 
into a peck of trouble. Children 6 to 10. 


Rosinson, Tom. Trigger John’s Son: 
illus. by Robert McCloskey. Viking 
Press, c1949. 284p. $2.50. 

First published in 1934 this story has 
proved such a favorite with boys 12 to 14 
that it has been brought out in this new and 
vitally illustrated edition. Trigger John’s 
son and the Goosetown Gang are as much a 


part of our literature as Huck Finn and Tom 
Sawyer. 


Rounps, G Len. Rodeo. Holiday 
House, 1949. 157p. $2.25. 

The who, how, when and why of rodeos 
told in down-to-earth Western lingo. Anyone 
interested in horses will enjoy this book 
and the action packed illustrations. 


Scott, AticE Howarp. Picture Dic- 
tionary for Boys and Girls. Garden 
City Publishing Co., Inc., ¢1949. 316p. 

This reference tool for children contains 
over 1700 illustrations and 3658 words and 
variants through the sixth grade vocabulary. 


Children 3 to 10 will take pleasure in using 
it. 


SELF, Marcaret CABELL. The Horse- 
man’s Companion; illus. by Wesley 
Dennis. 

Ancedotes and advice alternate in this 
volume which covers everything concerning 
the buying, care and training of horses for 
ring riding, trail riding, jumping, shows and 
the hunt. Riders of all ages will find this 
entertaining and valuable reading. 


SuuMAN, Lewis. Penny and 
Pete's Surprise; illus. by Clara Mc- 
Kinley. Rand McNally and Co., c1949. 
Unp. 
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Children 4 to 7 will like Penny and Pete 
who lived in an apartment house where no 
pets were allowed. For awhile visits to the 
zoo made up for having no pets but then 
Mother went away and when she returned 
she brought with her the most wonderful pet 
of all. 


STRONG, CHARLES S. South Pole 
Husky. Longmans, Green and Co.. 


c1950, 295p. $2.75. 

\ story of a young boy, Nils Paulsen, and 
of an expedition to the South Pole. Interest- 
ing account af Amundsen, his exploration~ 
and his success. 


STRONG. JOANNA and Leonarp, Tom 
B. Big Book of Laughs for Boys and 
Girls. Hart Publishing c1949. 
1902p. 81.00. 

\s the title signifies, a joke book. Bound 
in paper for popular consumption. 


Taper, Giapys. The First Book of 
Dogs; illus. by Bob Kuhn. Franklin 
Watts. Inc., c1949, 45p. 51.50. First 
Book Series. 

This beautifully illustrated book describes 
in detail the general characteristics of many 
different: breeds of dog as well as their 
special care and training for each one. Boy- 
and girls to 12 and all dog lovers. 


Tuomas, Davin, ed. Teen-Age Dog 
Stories. Lantern Inc.. ¢1949, 
256p. $2.50. 

There are fourteen absorbing stories about 
man’s best friend in this collection. Told by 
world famous authors these will appeal to 
children over 12 and to all dog lovers. 


Press. 


Tuorre, Niets. Peter Nielsen's 
Story. University of Minnesota Press. 
¢1949, 199p, $2.75. 


This story is really authentic. The head 
swimming coach at the University of Minne 
-ota has set down, in singing prose, the ac- 
count of his early experiences as a boy in 
Denmark. Very stark realism is blended 
here with a boy’s idealism and ambition to 
make a fine story for all ages from-12 on. 


Torrey. Marjorie. The Merri- 
weathers. The Viking Press, c1949. 
2534p. 32.50. 

All seven members of the Merriweather 
family are charming, talented creatures. 
whose move from New York City to the 


country brings out the best in them, Girls 11 
to 14. 
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Wess, Ciirrorp. Story of Noah. 
Frederick Warne & Co., Inc.. 60° p. 
32.50. 

A whimsical version of what happened on 
the Ark. Daneing horses, waddling penguins 
and all the animals it seems. Clear line  il- 
lustrations. 


Weir, R. C. The Wonderjul Plane 
Ride. Rand MeNally and Co.. ¢1949, 
Unp. 

The how and why of everything to do 
with airplanes. Bill and Kay flew from 
California to New York and the reader shares 
the trip with them. Children 6 to 10° who 
have flown or are planning to fly will love it. 


Weicu, Eart. Cradle of Our Na- 
tion: Philadelphia. Henry Holt and 
Co., c1949, 201p. $2.50. 

_First of a series about various cities in the 

United States, this book tells in’ brief the 
story of Philadelphia from its earliest settle- 
ment down to the present time. Children 
11 to 14 will find it informative and interest- 
ing. 


YARNELL, Duane. Through Forest 
and Stream. The World Publishing Co.. 
e1949, 215p. 

Many athletes from schools throughout the 
U. S. attend the All-American camp in the 
Rockies. A $50,000 prize to the best sports- 
man. which our hero, Ted Moran, is determ- 
ined to win, and extracurricular fights with 
wild animals and adventures in an old mine 
shaft make this engrossing reading for hoys 
12 to 16. 


Youne and Hayes. Norman and the 
Vursery School. The Platt and Munk 
Co., Inc., c1949. Unp. 


Children 3 to 5 will like this picture book 
of what happens at nursery school. 


Education and Psychology 


BRUNNER, EpMUND and Yano, E. 
Hsin Pao. Rural America and the Ex- 
tension Service. Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teacher’s College, 1949, 210p. 
$3.00. 


\ compact, authoritative, up-to-date presen- 
tation of the work of the cooperative Agri- 
cultural and Home Economics Service. ‘The 
work at national. state and county levels is 
clearly described both in origin and develop- 
ment to present status. This book is of 
significance to all interested in rural life 
and adult education. 


Bureau of Educational Research. Co- 
operative Study of the Mobile Public 
Schools 5 vols. University of Alabama. 


\ study of the Mobile Public Schools in 
five volumes. The history of the school sys- 
tem, its economic foundations and a descrip- 
tion of the administration of the Public 
Schools is included. An able bit of research. 


Cuurcu Vircinia. Teachers Are 
People. Wallace Hebberd, c1945. 82p. 
$1.00. 


Thumb-nail sketches in verse of incidents 
and persons encountered by a teacher, fresh 
and refreshing for teachers, and their friends. 


Cockinc, Water D., Ed. The 
American School and University, 1949- 
1950. American School Publishing 
Corp., c1949, 785p. $4.00. 


A huge book of advice, diagrams, plans, il- 
lustrations, and advertising relating to every 
need of a school plant. This twenty-first an- 
nual edition offers the newest comments on 
old problems from school bonds to bus 
drivers’ training, and introduces new topics 
as community council rooms in school build- 
ings. Truly an administrator’s guide, and a 
purchasing agents bible. 


Cornet, McLure and others. Fi- 
nancing Education in Efficient School 
Districts. University of Illinois Press, 
Urbana. Illinois. 165p. 


A study of school finance in Illinois. 


Cyr, Frank W. and Linn, Henry H. 
Planning Rural Community School 
Building. Teachers College, Columbia 
University, cl1949. 162p. $3.75. 


Sponsored by the National Council of 
Chief State School Officers, this publication 
is of interest to all schoolmen but especially 
to those interested in the 13 million rural 
school children. Recommended for those as- 
sociated with building schools. 


Davis, FRANK G. and Norris, 
PeaRLE S. Guidance Handbook for 
Teachers. McGraw-Hill Co., ¢1949. 
344p. $3.50. 


Written for teachers to show their part in 
a guidance program. It is also helpful for 
teachers who are attempting to do something 
in situations where there is no formal guid- 
ance program. There is considerable emphasis 
on psychological approach. 


Douciass, Mary Peacock. The 
Teacher-Librarian’s Handbook. Ameri- 
can Library Association, cl1949. 166p. 
$2.75. 

An authoritative work to serve as a vade 
mecum for school librarians. Titles run the 
gamut from the philosophy of school library 
service to publicity and promotion. Recom- 


mended for all those interested in school 
libraries. 


Henry, NELSON B.. ed. Juvenile De- 
linquency and the Schools. University 
of Chicago Press, c1948. 280p. $3.50. 


\ practical and thorough treatment of the 
problems of juvenile delinquency and the 
diverse treatment of these problems in dif- 
ferent schools. Important for all teachers and 
administrators. 


Horrock, Rosert. Group Guidance. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., c1949. 3983p. 
$3.75. 

A clear and concise treatment suitable for a 
text, or reference by those attempting group 
guidance. The appendix includes well chosen 
examples of good practices. 


Lemaku, Paut V. Mental Hygiene 
in Public Health. McGraw-Hill Book 
Co.. Inc.. c1949, 396p. $4.50. 


The application of principles of mental 
hygiene to the problems of public health. 
Part I shows the place of mental hygiene in 
public health. Part II traces the develop- 
ment of the individual throughout the life 
span, and shows the importance of mental 
health at each stage. The book is a carefully 
prepared, scholarly presentation of problems 
involved in this comparatively new field. 


RasMUSSEN, CarRIE. Speech Methods 
in the Elementary School. The Ronald 
Press Co., c1949. 340p. $3.50. 


An excellent practical volume which em- 
phasizes the many facets of community 
thought. Many practical suggestions are in- 
cluded which will help teachers guide chil- 
dren into wholesome activities. Bibliog- 
raphies are helpfully annotated. Rhythms, 
pantomimes, dialogues, dramatics, poetry, pup- 
pets, conversations, club meetings, assemblies 
and many other activities are discussed. 


Rosenguist, Lucy Lynpe. Young 
Children Learn to Use Arithmetic. Ginn 
and Co., c1949, 175p. $2.50. 

An excellent book for primary teachers. 
Annotated bibliographies are particularly 


helpful. Presents balanced practical point of 
view. 
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Runes, Dacosert D. Letters to My 
Son. Philosophical Library, c1949. 92p. 
$2.75. 


Displaying a wide background of informa- 
tion as they do these twenty-eight letters, 
written in a rather cold, academic, objective 
style, and dealing with such themes as on 
Friendship, The Failure of Success, Love and 
Desire, and the like, read more like essays 
than warm, vibrant, personal letters, and 
therefore will doubtless be appreciated more 
by fathers than by sons. 


SALTZBERG, GERALDINE. Our Teach- 
ers Mold Our Nation’s Future. The 
Macmillan Co., c1949. 186p. $2.25. 


A simply written discussion which em- 
phasizes the importance of the teacher. The 
point of view consistently considers the total 
growth of high school youth as the teachers 
responsibility rather than mere transmission 
of subject matter. Case histories are used to 
demonstrate ideas. Readable. 


Spears, Haroip. The High School 
for Today. American Book Co., ¢1950. 
380p. $4.00. 


An excellent presentation of the purposes 
of the high school, some of its problems of 
curriculum and public relationships, and its 
possible development. 


Spencer, Cornevis. Understanding 
the Japanese. Aladdin Books, ¢1949. 
277p. $3.75. 


An account of the history and culture of 
the Japanese. The author points out the 
development of the race and tries to point out 
also the why of their many customs which 
to occidentals seem strange. 


Swenson, Estuer J., and others. 
Learning Theory in School Situations. 
University of Minnesota Press, c1949. 
103p. $1.50. 


Abstracts of three doctoral dissertations on 
the psychology of learning with an introduc- 
tory interpretative analysis of the findings 
and implications by T. R. McConnell. The 
findings tend to support the desirability of 
instructional procedures which encourages 
children to discover generalizations rather 
than procedures in which the teacher gives 
the right response and then provides drill. 
Well done. 


Wau, J. E. Personality 
Maladjustments and Mental Hygiene. 
McGraw-Hill. 581p. $5.00. 


An extensive revision of a standard text 
and source book on personality maladjust- 
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ments. This second edition brings original 
text up to date. Still valuable and highly 


recommended. 


Wituiamson, E. G. and Joxey, J. D. 
Counseling and Discipline. McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., c1949, 385p. $3.75. 


Written against the background of college 
counseling at the University of Minnesota. 
The 15 case reports are of particular interest 
and significance. 


Wituiamson, Maupe and LYLE, 
Mary S. Homemaking Education for 
Adults. Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 
c1949, 236p. $3.50. 


This is a very good book for those persons 
who are interested in and engaged in a pro- 
gram of adult education. There is outlined 
an overview of home making education, what 
it is, and how it can be organized and car- 
ried on. 


Woopsurn, Lioyp S. Faculty Per- 
sonnel Policies in Higher Education. 
Harper and Brothers, cl950. 196p. 
$3.00. 


The author, over a period of about five 
months, visited fourteen of the most prom- 
inent endowed universities, seventeen rep- 
resentative state universities and fifteen lib- 
eral arts colleges. In ten chapters he dis- 
cusses such policies as appointments, salary 
practices and policies, promotion and rank, 
and tenure ad retirement. The one hundred 
and ninety-six pages contain valuable and 
interesting information for the practitioner 
or student of college administration. In the 
opinion of the reviewer, the current approach 
to employment and promotion and salary, as 
revealed in this commentary, is slanted too 
much in the direction of writing and scholar- 
ship and, by inference, against the determina- 
tion to seek out and recognize good teachers 
as distinguished from good scholars and 
good researchers. 


YALE, Joun R. How to Build an Oc- 
cupational Information Library. Sci- 
ence Research Associates, 1946. 166p. 
$3.50. 

A master’s thesis turned into a most pro- 
ductive work, How to Build an Occupational 


Informative Library, fills a needed gap in 
informational literature. 


Health and Physical Education 


Bock, Lester, F. Human Growth. 
Harcourt Brace and Co., c1949. 124p. 
$2.00. 


This is a carefully planned, honest and 
psychologically sound book about sex to be 
read by boys and girls. It is beautifully illus- 
trated in two colors and contains a glossary. 
The book and a film of the same title are the 
result of extensive research sponsored by the 
E. C. Brown Trust, a foundation for social 
hygiene education. 


DeGrossa, JoHN. Functional Foot- 
ball. A. S. Barnes and Co., c1946. 
240p. $4.00. 


An up-to-date coverage of football design- 
ed to help the player and the coach. Of 
interest to the student of football and Physi- 
cal Education Students. 


GROMBACH, JoHN V. The Saga of 
Sock. Barnes, c1949. 381p. $5.00. 


This is the story of boxing treated his- 
torically and as a science. Even a complete 
course of boxing lessons by Jack Dempsey is 
included. Especially valuable for the list of 
champions. 


Jones, Harotp E. Motor Perform- 
ance and Growth. University of Cali- 


fornia Press, c1949. 181p. $3.00. 


Leavitt, and Price. Intramural and 
Recreational Sports for Men and 
Women. A. S. Barnes and Co., c1949. 
323p. $3.00. 

A consideration of the place, function and 
administration of intra-mural and_recrea- 
tional activities in the college physical educa- 
tion program. A solution to some of the 
problems is proposed. 


MitcHeLL, D. and others. 
Sports Officiating. A. S. Barnes and 
Co., c1949. 490p. $4.00. 

A collection of the experiences of five in- 
dividuals describing the place of each of- 
ficial and his relationship to the competent 
administration of an athletic contest. 


National Recreation Association. 
Community Sports and Athletics. A. S. 
Barnes and Co., c1949. 500p. $4.00. 

A presentation of the problems of organi- 
zing community sports and how to solve 


them. Recreation and physical education 
leaders will find this work helpful. 


Rices, Bossy. Tennis Is My Racket. 
Simon and Schuster, cl1949. 245p. 
$2.75. 

An interesting account of the life and 


tennis exploits of the author. Basic strokes 
are illustrated by photographs. Very little 


is devoted to discussion of teaching method 
or game skills. 


RopMAN, OLIvER H. P. and James 
Epwarb. The Boy’s Complete Book of 
Fresh and Salt Water Fishing. Little, 
Brown and Co., cl1949, 275p. $3.50. 

An excellent source of information relative 
to basic fundamentals of fishing written and 
illustrated in a style appealing to boys. It 


may be used for the adult beginning fisher- 
man. 


SauL, F. Pink Pills for 
Pale People. Dorrance & Co., c1949., 
204p. $2.50. 

Delightful, almost whimsical but factually 


authentic account of the development of 
medical quackery. 


VETTINER, CHARLES J. Rural Recre- 
ation for America. Armory Building, 
Louisville, Kentucky, c1942. 225p. 

Written by the Director of the Jefferson 
County Plan of Recreation, this tells the 
story of what is being done, interprets its 
significance, and points out implications for 
other places. 

WALDMAN, FRANK. Eleventh Series 
of Famous American Athletes of To- 
day. L. C. Page & Co., c1949. 352p. 
$3.00. 

\ list of the newest stars in the world of 


sports. Baseball, basketball, ice skating, foot- 
hall, ete., are included. 


Literature 


Cruse, AmMy. The Golden Road in 
English Literature. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company. 669p. 

A thoroughly readable account of the de- 


velopment of English literature, attractively 
put together. 


Emricu, Duncan. It’s An Old Wild 
West Custom. The Vanguard Press, 
Inc., c1949. 313p. $3.00. 

Another Item in the American Customs 
Series by the Chief of the Folklore Section of 
the Library of Congress. By temperament and 
training, the author is eminently suited to 
write such a book. It is a delight to read. 


Havicuurst, WALTER. Signature of 
Time. Macmillan, c1949. 824p. $3.50. 
A novel based on the recovery from shock 
of a war correspondent in the familiar en- 
vironment of his boyhood. This recovery is 
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made the vehicle for a kind of saga of five 
generations from pioneer on an island in 
Lake Erie to correspondent, thus it becomes 
at once a psychological study and a thumb- 
nail sketch of the development of America. 


Jounson, GeraLp W. Our English 
Heritage. J. B. Lippincott Co., c1949. 
253p. $3.50. 


This work is by Gerald Johnson and is, 
therefore, stimulating and pleasing. The gen- 
eral reader will not find a lot that is new 
from the historical point of view. He will. 
however, see the familiar matter in new light 
and with renewed interest. 


Jones, Howarp Mumrorp. Theory 
of American Literature. Cornell Uni- 


versity Press, c1948. 208p. $2.75. 


Six lectures delivered at Cornell as the 
1947 Messenger Lectures on the Evolution of 
Civilization. Professor Jones is concerned 
with the present unpopularity of literary his- 
tory and the emphasis by a small but dom- 
inant group of critics upon the critical 
theory that the whole of literature “has a 
simultaneous existence and composes a simul- 
taneous order.” Taking for his thesis that 
“literature is a social act...meant for an 
audience living in time and space and shar- 
ing the social and cultural predilections of 
that space and time,” the author investigates 
some of the most notable ideas and writer: 
in histories of American literature. A useful 
bibliography of literary history is appended. 


Rucorr, Mitton. A Harvest of 
World Folk Tales. Viking, 734p. $3.95. 


A collection of 200 tales, covering 4000 
years and in 19 world areas, this work repre- 
sents a delightful combination of readability 
and variety. Not intended primarily for 
children, this collection will delight them but 
even more so the mature mind. 


SHEPARD, ODELL, ed. The Best oj 
W. H. Hudson. E. P. Dutton & Co., 
317p. $4.00. 


The idea of Dutton’s is to present in one 
volume what Odell Shepard considers the 
best of the works of W. H. Hudson. That 
this volume represents a successful effort 
is no understatement. For those who loved 
Green Mansions, much enjoyment is in store 
if they read The Best of W. H. Hudson. 


SurpLey, Josep T. Trends in Lit- 
erature. Philosophical Library, c1949. 
457p. $4.75. 

An attempt to relate literary movements 
and schools to life forces with particular 
reference to our own time. Original in 
thought and style, but the effect of the book 
is impaired by loose structure. 
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Sith, Linuan. Killers of 
Dream. Norton, 256p. $3.00. 


Lillian Smith's first book since Strange 
Fruit deals with the tangled complex of the 
problem of segregation. The American South 
is the locale of this challenge. As the title 
indicates it is a book about a dream and 
the men who have killed that dream. Chal- 
lenging. 


the 


THorREAU, Henry Davin. Walden. 
North American Library Signet Book, 
1949, 221p. $.25. 


An excellent, low cost edition of this 
American classic. Pupils may be encouraged 
to own personal copies. 


Woopcock, Georcr. The Paradox 
of Oscar Wilde. The Macmillan Co.. 
c1950. 250p. $3.50. 

Neither biography nor fantasy, Mr. Wood- 
cock’s Paradox of Oscar Wilde is a signally 
conspicuous piece of honesty and thorough- 
ness. He is attempting in his own words, “a 
really balanced judgment of Wilde’s works 
or his significance in literature.” And_ he 
gives us a thoroughly readable and informa- 
tive work. 


Music 


Ape., Witu. The Notation oj Poly- 
phonic Music. The Mediaeval Academy 
of America, 462p. $8.00. c1949. 


This work is of intense interest and signif. 
icance to the musicologist. This is the first 
book on musical notation to appear in the 
U. S. Mr. Apel ably sets forth the familiar 
systems of notation in a different way. Highly 
recommended for the serious student of 
music. This is the fourth edition. 


Casimir, WIERzYNSKI. The Life and 
Death of Chopin. Simon and Schuster, 
44p. $3.95. 


Artur Rubinstein has written the intro- 
duction to this latest biography of the great 
Polish composer and the book contains photo- 
graphs of persons who played major roles in 
his life. Much emphasis is placed on his early 
life in Poland and a new and vital picture 
emerges of Chopin the man and Chopin the 
musician. 

Hanpy, W. C. A Treasure of the 
Blues. Charles Boni. 258p. $5.00. 

This is an up-to-date revision of the work 
first published in 1926. This book traces the 
history, as far as such history can be traced, 


of the type of song known as the blues. 
Includes the music of some songs of this 


type. A must book for students of contem- 
porary music. 


LaTHAM, Peter. Brahms. Pellegrini 
and Cudahy, cl1949. 230p. $2.50. 


A representative title from the series of 
Masters of Music. Discusses influences on 
Brahms’ works, an analysis of his greatness 
and special reference features. 


McCormick, Liry. Hear You Call- 
ing Me. Bruce Publishing Co., 201p. 
$2.75. 


The life of one of the most famous tenors 
of the century, told by his wife. Should be 
read by all who have heard this singer— 
perhaps also by those who have not. Recom- 
mended. 


McKinney, Howarp D. and ANpER- 
son, W. R. Discovering Music. Ameri- 
can Book Co., c1949. 470p. 


A fine companion for both those who are 
embarking on the field of music as well as 
those who have made some discoveries. Prob- 
ably one of the best of texts for music ap- 
preciation classes. 


PAHLEN, Kurt. Music of the World. 
Crown Publishers, c1949. 422p. $5.00. 


An up-to-the-minute account of music 
through the ages, this work is the work of 
an able musician. Tracing its origin back in 
antiquity. Mr. Pahlen brings its message 
through its summit and faces the challenge 
of the future. 


Rosensurc, RoBertT Kemper. Music 


and Its Environment. Island Press. 
1949. 80p. $2.00. 


An attempt to link music as a part of en- 
vironment with political, economic, religious 
and social trends. Valuable to music lovers. 


SALEsKI, GpaL. Famous Musicians 
of Jewish Origin. Bloch Publishing Co.., 
1949. 716p. $8.50. 


In an era that manifests keen curiosity 
about the ideas and achievements of our 
fellow men, this work on famous musicians 
definitely has a place. An illuminating his- 
tory of Jewish achievement. 


StrRaAKacz, ANIELA. Paderewski As 


| Knaw Him. Rutgers University Press, 
1949, 338p. $5.00. 


This account of the man and musician by 
the wife of Paderewski’s secretary is detailed 
and informed. Notes are taken from her 
diary. Splendid account of a world genius, 


TANSMAN, ALEXANDRE. Igor Stravin- 
sky. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 295p. $3.75. 


The life and the account of the music of 
one of the world’s foremost contemporary 
composers, this work represents a rich study. 
The author discusses recent compositions 
and tries to evaluate their significance. 


Philosophy and Religion 


Brick, DANIEL. Palestine. The World 
Publishing Co., c1949. Unp. $3.50. 


After tracing the history of Israel from 
early Biblical times to the decision of the 
United Nations to create a Jewish State, this 
attractive volume presents ninety or more 
striking photographs of present-day person- 
alities, Arab and Hebrew, and many of the 
developments, industrial and cultural, which 
picture vigorous activity in the new State. 


Doucias, L. The Snowden- 
Douglas Sunday School Lessons, 1950. 
Maemillan Co., c1950. 467p. $2.00. 


A series of practical expositions of Sunday 
School lessons, this work will be of value to 
both the pupil and instructor in Sunday 
Schools. The introduction as to how best 
use the commentary is useful. 


YEATES, EvizaBeTH. The Christmas 
Story, illus. by Nora S. Unwin. Ameri- 
can Book Company, c1949. 54p. $2.00. 

By linking together quotations, from the 
prophets of the Old Testament, and the an- 
nunciations to Elizabeth and Mary, together 
with the account of the birth of Jesus in 
Luke and the visit of the Wise Men in Mat- 
thew, prophecies of the Old Testament are 
strikingly fulfilled in the Christmas story. 


Reference 


Braprorp, S. C. Documentation. 
Public Affairs Press. 156p. $3.00. 

The art of documentation is to make avail- 
able for mankind the results of human work 
and thought. This scholarly work by a libra- 


rian from England is an attempt to explain 
this art. 


BRANHAM, VERNON C. and KuTasu, 
SAMUEL B., ed. Encyclopedia of Crim- 
inology. Philosophical Library, c1949. 
527p. $12.00. 


A reference book which is almost a must 
for those who work with or study criminals. 
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Science and Math 


HuLL, Gorpon Ferrie. Elementary 
Medern Physics. The Macmillan Co., 
cl949. 503p. $2.25. 


Not a text for college freshmen, but a con- 
cise explanation of the main developments in 
physics during recent years, the experiments 
that have been done, and the principles that 
have been given expanded proof. All readers 
will be instructed and some inspired, by the 
text and illustrations. 


Pianck, Max. Scientific Autobio- 
graphy. Philosophical Library, cl1949. 
192p. $3.75. 


The life story of the greatest physicist of 
the expanding period of physics—1875-1945. 
Living to the age of 90, he saw his dis- 
coveries become basic principles. Climax 
chapter is on religion: “Can a person trained 
in natural science be truly religious at the 
same time?” The answer depends on how 
well we distinguish between symbols and 
substance. 


Titmuss, F. H. A Concise Encyclo- 
pedia of World Timbers. Philosophical 
Library, c1949. 156p. $4.75. 


A brief description of the growth of the 
tree, the anatomical structure of wood, and 
the features that lead to its correct identi- 
fication. An alphabetical listing of different 
timbers, of varying degrees of commercial 
importance, giving the classification, location, 
description, microscopic identification fea- 
tures, weight per cu. ft., workable conditions, 
and uses of each. 


Social Science 


Becker, Howarp, and Rev- 
BEN, eds. Family, Marriage and Parent- 
hood. D. C. Heath and Co., c1948. 
829p. 

Intended as a college text, this symposium 


is possibly more useful as collateral reading. 
The selection and arrangement is excellent. 


ByorsEt, BryNJoLF. Man and This 
Mysterious Universe. Philosophical 
Library, c1949. 174p. $3.75. 


A strange book by a Norwegian engineer 
who has traveled, lived, and studied in fifty 
countries throughout the world. Ancient 
legend is mingled with the doings of a robot 
described in Science Illustrated; a para- 
graph concerning a philosopher’s views may 
be followed by a crude story of a Russian and 
a woman. 
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Bruno, Frank J. Trends in Social 
Work, as Reflected in the Proceedings 
o| the National Conference of Social 
Work 1874-1946, Columbia University 
Press, c1948. 387p. $4.50. 


A concise summary and interpretation of 
the development of social consciousness and 
social work from 1874 to 1946. Very well 
done. A must for schools of social work and 
for the reading list in sociology courses. 


Busu, VANNEVAR. Modern Arms and 
Free Men. Simon and Schuster, c1949, 
273. $3.50. 


This is a book for Americans who want to 
know what we have to fear and what we can 
face unafraid—in one man’s opinion. A 
calculating work on modern warfare and its 
message to the living. 


CAsSELMAN, Paut Husert. Labor 
Dictionary. Philosophical _ Library, 
c1949, 554p. $7.50. 


A reference guide to the special termi- 
nology of matters concerning labor together 
with biographical sketches of some labor 
leaders, account of labor agencies and unions, 
and a brief statement concerning some of 
the major labor legislation acts. A particu- 
larly pertinent reference at the present time. 


Corte, Epwin. The Royal Highway. 
Bobbs Merrill Co., c1949. 35lp. $4.00. 


The story of the coastal route from lower 
California to San Francisco and Sonoma; the 
old “Camino Real”; the modern U. S. High- 
way 101. So interesting and well written that 
one easily overlooks the real scholarship that 
underlies this book. 


Davie, Maurice R. Negroes in 
American Society. McGraw-Hill, c1949. 
542p. $4.50. 


A general treatise of the status and role 
of the American negro in the U. S. Approach 
is developmental. Important as a source book 
and text in sociology and anthropology. 
Recommended for students, teachers and 
librarians. 


Dennis, WAYNE, and others. Current 
Trends in Social Psychology. Univers- 
ity of Pittsburgh Press, cl1948. 299p. 
$4.40. 


Eight significant lectures delivered by 
eminent social psychologist under the aus- 
pices of the department of Psychology of the 
University of Pittsburgh. 


Evans, E. F. and Donanug, R. L. 
Our South. Steck Publishing Co., 
c1949, 406p. $3.50. 


\ study in the resources of the thirteen 
southern states. Sociological aspect, the effect 
of climate and thereupon a discussion of 
natural resources takes place. Valuable for 
those interested in the South. 


Hearnsuaw, F. J. C. Mediaeval Con- 
tributions to Modern Civilization. 
Barnes and Noble, c1949. 268p. $4.00. 


The fact that an American publisher is 
now re-issuing the Hearnshaw series on west- 
ern thought is good news. This is the first 
volume and, like all in the series, consists of 
lectures written by various scholars, for the 
general reader. Though such a book is 
necessarily of uneven merit, it is a fine work 
for the teacher who wants to read a bit be- 
yond the text but who lacks time for a 
thorough study of the period. 


Hoskins, Hatrorp L. The Ailantic 
Pact. Public Affairs Press, c1949. 104p. 
$2.50. 


A good, factual pamphlet setting forth the 
historical background, the provisions, and 
the implications of the Atlantic pact. This 
small work should be exceedingly useful for 
social studies classes both in high school and 
college. 


Howe, Quincy. A World History of 
Our Own Times. Simon and Schuster. 


695p. $5.00. 


An account of the world fromthe turn of 
the century until the 1918 Armistice. This is 
the first in a three volume series. Well done, 
this work will be listed as a concise history 
of the world in one of its most stirring 
phases. Readable and worth reading—worth 
studying also. 


JenKINs, ELMER. Guide to America, 
c1949, 705p. $3.75. 


A million words on the story of each state 
endeavoring to include history, geography, 
agriculture, industries and the like. Worth- 
while to those who are interested in a travel 
guide wrapped into one complete volume. 
Rich in lore to those who stay at home also. 


KELLER, JAMES. You Can Change 
the World. The New American Library, 
1950. 189p. $.25. 

A small pocket book emphasizing in- 


individual responsibility to do better in per- 
sonal life, 


Knox, DupLey W. 4 History of the 
United States Navy. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, c1948. 704p. $7.50. 


This is an enlarged and revised edition of 
a 1936 book on the Navy bringing it up to 
date through World War Il. Written by a 
Naval officer, it presents his view-point of 
the vital importance of a strong Navy to our 
national security. It is a timely book for 
those interested in the future of the U. S. 
Navy. 


Koun, Ciype F., ed. Geographic 
Approaches to Social Education. The 
National Council for the Social Studies, 
c1948, 299p. $2.50. 


The most comprehensive and helpful book 
on the teaching of geography that has ap- 
peared in twenty years. A must for every 
geography teacher; and highly useful to 
other teachers of social studies. 


Kuratu, Hans. A Word Geography 
of the Eastern United States. Univers- 
ity of Michigan Press, cl1949. Unp. 
34.00. 


An investigation of the regional and local 
vocabulary of the Eastern States. Discusses 
the vocabulary in use daily by millions of 
Americans. 


LEEMING, JosEPH. Jobs That Take 
You Places. David McKay Co., c1948. 
240p. $3.00. 


This book is intended as a guide to those 
who have the wanderlust for work and 
travel in foreign places. Types of jobs avail- 
able are described and places to apply are 
listed. The book loses its value because jobs 
abroad change almost over night and the 
agencies which employ people change as 
quickly. Thus the book is out of date almost 
as soon as it is published. 


LeigGHTon, ALEXANDER H. Human 
Relations in a Changing World. E. P. 
Dutton and Co., c1949, 354p. $4.50. 


A sobering study of the tremendous part 
played by psychological warfare in Japan, 
and implications as to the use of social science 
by those seeking to control the world. Dr. 
Leighton was chief of the governments For- 
eign Morals Analysis Division. 


Lewis, M. M. Languages in Society. 
Social Sciences Publishers, c1948. 
248p. $3.85. 

\ consideration of language as the basis of 
civilization from the initiation of the in- 
dividual into the social order to the final 
fruition of social economic and political life. 
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Lewis, LLoyp and PaRGELLIs, STAN- 
LEY, eds. Granger County—A Pictorial 
Social History of the Burlington Rail- 
road. Little, Brown and Co., c1949. 
Unp. $5.00. 

Both the history of the Northwest and 
the life of today are illustrated by an excep- 
tionally fine collection of pictures and draw- 
ings. 

Lonc, Directory of Ten- 
nessee Industries. Published by author, 
c1949, 286p. $5.00. 

Lists the almost 4000 industrial concerns in 
Tennessee. Listings are by towns and cities, 
cross-indexed by products and firm names. 


This edition contains 600 more listings than 
were found in the 1947 edition. 


Lynn, Stuart M. New Orleans. Hast- 
ings House. 168p. $7.50. 

One of the really fine biographies of a 
fabled city, New Orleans. Mr. Lynn tells the 
story by photographs—150 of them. Highly 
recommended for libraries—public, college 
and personal . 


McGratu, J. ed. Social Science 
in General Education. William C. 
Brown Company, cl1948. 286p. $2.50. 

A series of reports of social science pro- 
grams in twenty-one colleges that have been 
making a serious attempt to develop pro- 
grams of general education, and an excel- 
lent summary by the editor. 


MErRRIAM, CHARLES Epwarp and 
GosNnELL, Foote. The Ameri- 
can Party System. The Macmillan Co., 
c1949, 530p. 

The fourth edition of a popular and widely- 
used textbook. The book represents consider- 
able revision, including two new chapters 
on voting and public opinion polls. 


Monacuan, Jay. This Is Illinois—A 
Pictorial History. University of Chi- 
cago Press, cl1949. 210p. $5.00. 


This story of Illinois told by a camera 
and sketchbook, is interesting as well as 
informative. 


Moore, ALDEN E. /?’s Your Business. 
Dorrance and Co., c1949, 143p. $2.00. 


A book of facts about money and property 
and possessions. In fact, it is an urge for the 
better organization of personal affairs. 


N. P. A. Commission of the South on 


Location of Industry. New Industry 
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Comes to the South, National Planning 
Association, c1949. 32p. $1.00. 


An up-to-date summary in pamphlet form 
of a more detailed study of industrial loca- 
tion and development in the South. Impor- 
tant reading for one who desires a new in- 
sight and understanding in the economic 
growth of the South. 


NELson, WiLuiaM, ed. Out of the 
Crocodile’s Mouth. Public Affairs 
Press, 1949, 116p. $2.50. 


A series of Russian cartoons about the 
U. S. We have not lost our national sense 
of humor and it is useful in this picture of 
the U. S. from behind the Iron Curtain. 


New York City. Board of Education. 
The High School Student and His 
G. O. Board of Education, City of N. 
Y., c1949, 78p. 

This pamphlet describes the workings of 
the student government program in the New 
York City Schools. It is a resource unit on 
the general organization as set up in that 
city. It has a good bibliography which will 
prove helpful to teachers who act as ad- 
visors to the student-councils in their schools. 


Peartiz, Roperick, ed. The Cas- 
cades. The Vanguard Press, 1949. 
417p. $5.00. 


This is the full story of the Cascades, one 
of America’s wonder ranges of mountains. 
A group of authors and authorities have 
teamed to tell about its birds, its fishing, and 
its other attractive aspects. 


Quinn, James A. and Repke, Ar- 
rHuR. Living in the Social World. 
Revised Edition. J. B. Lippincott Co., 
©1948, 536p. 


Probably no other text introduces so well 
the philosophy and concepts of the entire 
field of the social sciences and of each rec- 
ognized subdivision. 


Rand McNally World Atlas. Rand 
McNally, 335p. $12.50. 


Undoubtedly America’s finest reference 
atlas, Rand McNally presents a new cosmo- 
politan atlas giving the modern picture of 
today’s world. A delightful vicarious experi- 
ence just to ramble through these pages— 
delights from your own native state even to 
the far ends of the earth. Necessary for a 
reference tool: recommended even for the 
home library. 


Roperts, CHALMERS M. Washington, 
Past and Present. Public Affairs Press, 
218p. $4.50. 


E 


A pictorial history, well done. The pictures, 
sepia prints of photographs, are varied and 
interesting, and the written explanations are 
just that; explanations. All school libraries, 
both elementary and secondary, should have 
a copy. 


SABISTON, DoroTHyY and HILLER, 
MarGARET. 7'oward Better Race Rela- 
tions. The Woman’s Press, c1949, 189p. 
$2.50. 


Well edited reports of a YWCA committee 


on Interracial practices in community 
YWCA’s. 


SALTER, LeonarpD A. A Critical Re- 
view of Research in Land. University 
of Minnesota Press, c1948, 258p. $4.00. 


\ thorough and scholarly treatment of 
an important body of social science data 
which is too often treated superficially, par- 
ticularly by historians. 


Saunpers, J. J. The Age of Revolu- 
tion. Roy Publishers, A. N., c1949. 
3llp. $3.50. 


Mr. Saunders uses “the rise and decline of 
liberalism” as the unifying theme for his his- 
tory of Europe since 1815. In its rise liberal- 
ism promoted democracy and _ nationalism 
which, ironically, have been the instruments 
of liberalism’s decline. Author concluded that 
we have not only seen the end of historic 
liberalism, but also that we probably “have 
reached the end of modern history.” 


SELZNICK, Puitip. TVA and _ the 
Grass Roots. University of California 
Press, 1949. 274p. $3.75. 

A scholarly analysis of the social processes 
both within and outside of the TVA which 


have shaped its growth and determined its 
action. 


Suaw, ARCHER H., Comp. & ed. The 
Lincoln Encyclopedia. Macmillan, 


c1950. 395p. $6.50. 


A collection of quotations from the 
speeches, letters and papers of Abraham 
Lincoln. These are identified by time and 
place with cross-references. An ideal source 
hook. 


SHEED, F. J. Saints Are Not Sad. 
Sheed and Ward. 441p. $3.75. 

A series of 40 biographical portraits of 
outstanding leaders (saints) of the Catho- 
lic Church. An interesting collection of 


leaders in a spiritual sense spread over the 
ages... from the beginning of Christendom 
to now. They are geographically distributed 


also. Enough matter is here to analyze sanc- 
tity, theologically and psychologically. 


SmitH, Marion Jaques. A History 
of Maine. Falmouth Publishing House, 
Portland, Maine. 384p. $5.00. 

The history of any state is fascinating. 
The history of Maine as portrayed by Marion 
Jaques Smith is an eager tale of a region 
from wilderness to young statehood. For the 
spirit of the region and the people, this 
hook is recommended. 


SmitH, M. Peloubet’s Select 
Notes, 1950. W. A. Wilde Co., 1949. 
429p. $2.75. 6th annual volume. 

Excellent commentary and teacher’s manu- 
al for the International Bible lessons. Schol- 
arly interpretations and well selected refer- 
ences make this a superior aid for teachers 
and students of the Bible. 


Somers, Haroup M. Public Finance 
and National Income. The Blakiston 
Co., €1949. 540p. $5.00. 


\ rigorous, comprehensive, nondogmatic 
analysis of the principles and practices of 
public finance. It is readably written, but on 
a level which only a student with a good 
background in economics can master. 


SOMERVILLE, J. ALEXANDER. Man of 
Color. Lorrin L. Morrison, ¢1949. 170p. 
$3.25. 

An autobiography of an American Negro. 
A mirror of what the colored man thinks, 


how he lives and what he means when he 
says he wants freedom. 


South American Handbook: c1949. 
H. W. Wilson Co., c1949. 766p. $1.50. 

The indispensable annual guide and book 
of reference to the countries, products, trade 
and resources of Cuba, Mexico, Central and 
South America. The 1949 is the 26th Fdi- 
tion. Invaluable as a reference tool. 


Stewart, Cecit. The Village Sur- 
veyed. Edward Arnold and Co., c1948. 
17 1p. 

Excellent to introduce a beginner to the 
process of social survey work. 


Swirt, STEPHAN K. The Cardinal’s 
Story. Macmillan. 328p. $3.75. 


The life and work of Joseph, more popu- 
larly known as Cardinal Mindszenty. De- 
scribed against a background of terror and 
intimidation, all too true in the Iron Curtain 
country, are the facts behind the farce which 
was called the trial of the Cardinal. A good 
reading for students of contemporary history. 
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Sypnor, S. The Develop- 
ment of Southern Sectionalism. Louisi- 
ana State University Press, cl948. 
4100p. $6.00. 

\ thorough and illuminating analysis of 


the chief causes of the development of 
Southern self-consciousness and sensitivity. 


Taytor, GrirritH. Urban Geog- 
raphy. E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., c1949. 
139p. 


The first college text to be published in 
this field. A handy library reference for 
general courses in human and _ economic 
geography. 


a> = 


$7.50. 


THermer, WALTER. An Encyclopedia 
of Modern World Politics. Rinehart. 
696p. $5.00. 


A reference book of the terms, systems, 
trends, and problems of politics on a world- 
wide scale. A frank effort to acquaint every- 
one with everyone’s politics. 


Tompkins, Stuart. Let's Read About 
Alaska. The Fideler Co., c1949, 112p. 


$2.95. 


\ new picture of Alaska for young Ameri- 
cans. Eskimo life is described together with 
all the activities of the region. Companion 
volumes are Let’s Read About Canada. 


Warre, Warren C. and Cassapy, 
Rateu. The Consumer and the Eco- 
nomic Order. McGraw-Hill Book Co.. 
Inc.. c1949, 440p. $4.50. 


This book is a comprehensive treatment 
of consumption economics including such 
basic problems as income, the cost of living, 
family expenditures, insurance, and buying 
habits. This volume is a revision of a text 
published in 1939 which brings the data on 
income, expenditures, and government regu- 
lations up to date. The book is broadly treat- 
ed, presumably to make it usable as a basic 
course in economics. However, it appears to 
be most useful as a text in advanced course 
in economics. 


Webster's Geographical Dictionary. 
G. & C. Merriam Co., 1,293p. $8.50. 


\ valuable reference tool, this geographi- 
eal dictionary contains 40,000 geographical 
names and their significance. Numerous maps, 
tables, guides to pronunciation together with 
the listing of incorporated cities of the U. S. 
and Canada make this especially useful. 
Recommended for students and scholars— 
for public, college and private libraries. 
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Wueare, K. C. Abraham Lincoln 
and the United States. The Macmillan 
Co., c1949. 286p. $2.00. 

One of the volumes in the “Teach Your- 
self History Library.” The emphasis is de- 
cidedly upon Lincoln’s political career, par- 
ticularly his presidency. The bibliography 
is brief but helpful. Very good for the gen- 
eral reader, including college undergraduates. 


Witson, Locan, and Kois, WILLIAM 
L. Sociological Analysis. Harcourt, 
Brace and Co., c1949. 866p. 

A text and Case book for sociology majors 


who are to be inducted into the work of close 
and critical analysis of social phenomena. 


Younc, Henry McCuure. Essays on 
Sex. The Christopher Publishing 
House, c1949, 277p. $5.00. 

This covers such subjects as marriage, 
divorce and the psychology of sex. More 
in the nature of medical report. 


ZepeL, SypNney H. A History of 
Europe Since 1870. J. B. Lippincott 
Co., ©1948. 992p. $5.00. 

\ rather full history of recent Europe. It 
should prove satisfactory as a college text 
although it differs little from a number of 
other texts either in content or organization. 


Texts 


Avriax, Apert. Solid Analytic 
Geometry. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
c1949, 162p. $3.00. 


\ very good advanced treatment of solid 
analytic geometry. The author employs vec- 
tors and matrices in his development. Not an 
“easy” hook to read. 


Basor, Josepu A. and LEHRMAN, 
ALEXANDER. Introductory College 
Chemistry. Thomas Y. Crowell Co.. 
c1950. 814p. 

Second edition revised “to stress those 
topics that are either important today or 
promise to become so within the lifetime of 
the student.” More theory than description, 
thus is superior reference for the experienced 
teacher. A practical manual—workbook type 
—accompanies. 


Bacuman, G. Bryant. Organic 
Chemistry. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
432p. $4.25. 

Presenting new features such as DDT, the 


sulfas, synthetic rubber, tracer carbon and 
the like. Clear diagrams and new photos. 


Liberal in structural formulas; well-worded 
exercises and problems at chapters’ ends. 
Recent theories (such as electronic reson- 
ance) well explained. A teachable volume. 


Britt, STEUART HENDERSON. Social 
Psychology of Modern Life. Rinehart 
and Co., c1949. 703p. $4.50. 


A thorough revision of a standard text. 


CALDWELL, WALLACE E. and MeEr- 
RILL, EpwarD H. World History. Benj. 
H. Sanborn & Co., c1949. 870p. 


An excellent textbook on world history 
covering man from the beginning through 
the ages. Complete and exhaustive and an 
excellent text. 


CHARLOTTE, SIsTER Mary and 
others. A Book of Friendliness. Literary 
Reader for Grade 8. Ginn and Co., 
c1949. 496p. $2.32. 


A Book of Friendliness has been written 
for pupils on eighth grade level. The selec- 
tions have been well chosen; they give the 
pupils an understanding and appreciation of 
people and literature of other nations. Selec- 
tions have been taken from the literature of 
Europe, India, Asia, and South America. 


CiaRK, MERLE A. Applied Course 
for Student Printers. Charles A. Ben- 
nett Co., c1950. $2.40. 


A beginner’s guide and text in printing. 
The work sheets are so constructed that a 
teacher can arrange them in any order he 
wishes. The sheets may be used as exercise 
guides or as reference material. The instruc- 
tions are clear and well printed. The loose 
leaf folder will give the student a chance 
to develop each topic by adding materials 
from other sources. 


DunsmMoor, CLARENCE C. and 
LER, LEonARD M. Principles and Me- 
thods of Guidance for Teachers. Inter- 
national Textbook Co., 399p. 

An excellent introductory text for teach- 
ers, both elementary and secondary, who are 
associated with a guidance program. It aims 
at understanding both the possibilities and 


the dangers of work under varying condi- 
tions. Recommended. 


Earus, Lester T. A Brief Course in 
Physics for Students of Home Econom- 
ics. Prentice-Hall, Inc., c1949. 340p. 
$4.25. 

Simplified sections on conventional areas 


of physics (Mechanics, Heat, Electricity, 
Light), strangely omitting the rich area of 


sound. Scantily illustrated with small dia- 
grams and a few half-tones. Teaching aids 
consist of problems; no demonstrations or 
activities suggested. 

Fircu, K. and Francis, 
CuaRLoTTe. Foods and Principles of 
Cookery. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1948. 
406p. $3.95. 


This book is written as a text in the first 
course in foods on the college level. It is as- 
sumed that general chemistry course either 
precedes or is parallel. It takes the under- 
lying principles of food preparation, selec- 
tion, preservation and techniques of cookery. 
It is well organized and illustrative. 


FirzceraLp, WaALrer. Africa. E. P. 
Dutton & Co., Inc., 1948. 499p. $6.75. 

This is the standard college text on the 
geography of Africa; distinctly English 
rather than American in its point of view and 
development. 


Gitutin, Joun Lewis, and GILLIN, 
Joun Cultural Sociology. Mac- 
millan Co., c1948. 844p. $5.00. 


A helpful revision of one of the better col- 
lege texts in sociology. 


HENLE, Rosert J. Fourth Year 
Latin. Loyola University Press, c1949. 
582p. $2.60. 

The text for translation consists of selec- 
tions from Cicero’s speech, Pro Archia, and 
Virgil’s Aeneid, with some material from 
Christian Writings. Prose composition exer- 
cises are based on Cicero. Well written and 
attractively illustrated. 


Kurtz, Joun W. Drei Novellen. 
Prentice Hall, c1949. 276p. 

An abridged form of Der Schimmelreiter 
by Storm, Die Dri Gerechten Kammacher by 
Keller, and Michael Kohlhuas by Kleist. The 
simplification makes them more available 
for intermediate German classes. As is almost 
inevitable with abridged editions, the liter- 
ary quality suffers. 


Lanpis, Juston T. and Lanpis, Mary 
G. Building a Successful Marriage. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., c1948. 559p. Pren- 
tice-Hall Sociology Series. 

Practical text for courses on Marriage 
at the junior college level. The chapter head- 


ings are clear cut, the selection and arrange- 
ment good, and the writing straight forward. 


LAUBENGAYER, A. W. General Chem- 
istry. Rinehart and Co., Inc., c1949. 
528p. $4.25. 
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A college text designed to furnish back- 
ground for further work in chemistry and 
related fields of science. Emphasis is on 
principles, modern concepts of bonds and 
electronic structure, spatial configurations, 
etc. Up-to-date, technical rather than descrip- 
tive. 


Lauer, A. R. Learning to Drive 
Safely. Burgess Publishing Co., c1949. 
145p. $2.25. 


A well organized workbook for secondary 
school students designed to be used in the 
field as well as in the laboratory. This book 
should be in the hands of all who are inter- 
ested in driving, young or old. 


Lees, C. Play Production 
and Direction. Prentice-Hall, Ine.. 
¢1948. 311p. $3.75. 


An attractive, well planned book. It is 
especially strong in the selection and analysis 
of plays. The stagecraft section is weakened 
by lack of drawings to show materials and 
methods of construction. 


McIntire, Billy and His 
Family. Follet Pub. Co., cl949, 24p. 


Pictures about everyday experiences of 
boys and girls which will have most signifi- 
cance to urban children. Situations have been 
chosen to stimulate discussion of social be- 
havior. Paper binding. 


McIntire, Aura. Billy and His 
Friends. Follett Publishing Co., ¢1949. 
48p. 

Preprimer. Seven sections: names; ages and 
sizes; toys; pets; colors; rides; work and 
play. Good binding and illustrations. Only 
the last section emphasizes socially signifi- 
cant behavior, but the earlier sections may 
serve as basis for discussion. 


McIntire, Auta. Billy Goes to 
School. Follet Pub. Co., c1949. 128p. 


The three units focus attention on playing 
together, family life, and school life. Social 
situations and problems are stressed. Binding 
and format are good. Reading load is rather 
heavy, but may not be excessive for late in 
the first grade. 


McIntire, Auta. Teachers’ Guide 
jor Billy and His Family, Billy and 
His Friends, and Billy Goes to School. 
Follett Pub. Co., c1949. 86p. 

Gives many suggestions for enriching the 
social- experiences of children, but too fre- 
quently puts words in the mouth of the teach- 
er. Suggestions usually imply that the text- 
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book is the center of instructional procedure. 
The good teacher will find some helpful sug- 
gestions; the poor teacher has a crutch. 


Miter, A. Austin. Climatology. E. 
P. Dutton and Co., Inc., c1949. 325p. 
$5.50. 


A college text covering both elements of 
climate and climatic regions. An English 
text, it is briefer than those by American 
writers. 


Moore, Ciyve B. and Lewis, Gerr- 
RUDE and others. Building Our Com- 
munities. (illus. by Gladys Peck and 
Eleanor Eadie). Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. c1949, 312p. Scribner Social 
Studies Series. 


This is an excellent general social science 
book for use on the elementary school level. 
Valuable group and individual class projects 
are listed at the conclusion of each chapter. 
These add considerably to the total value of 
the test. 


Navarro, M. Romero. Historia De 
La Literature Espanola. 1). C. Heath 
and Co., c1949, 704p. 


\ Spanish reader from an outstanding 
publisher of text books. Written entirely in 
Spanish. Second Edition. 


Patron, Davin H. Word Mastery 
Speller, Grade 2-6. Charles E. Merrill 
Co., ©1949. 


Skiltext edition, consummable. Words are 
presented in context, then in list form. Exer- 
cises are provided for using words and de- 
veloping word-recognition and word-building 
skills. Provision is made for individual review 
lists and a cumulative record of progress. 
The same study technique is used through- 
out the series based on weekly plan of meet- 
ing new words the first day, using the words 
the second day, a trial test plus immediate 
study of misspelled words the third day, 
learning about words the fourth day, and a 
final test on the fifth day. 


Pauut, Woireanc F. The World of 
Life. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
c1949, 653p. $5.00. 


A general, biology, textbook providing an 
introduction to many phases of biology. De- 
signed for college freshmen. Well illustrated. 
The book impresses one as giving too many 
details of too many things so that all are 
rather sketchy and as needing a little more 
careful, editorial attention. 


REAGAN, Lewis M., and others. Col- 
lege Algebra. Revised Edition. Rine- 
hart and Co., c1948. 447p. $4.00. 


This text includes the usual topics found 
in a college algebra. It is above average in its 
efforts at explaining the “why” of processes. 


Rosinson, Rosin. Analytic Geome- 
try. McGraw-Hill Co., Inc., c1949. 
147p. $2.25. 

\ well written text for the liberal arts 
student. The author reflects the philosophy 
that the primary aim should be the develop- 


ment of geometry rather than preparatory 
work for the calculus. 


Davip H. and others. Trails 
to Treasure. Ginn and Co., c1949. 479p. 
$1.84. 

Trails to Treasure is the fifth reader of 
the Ginn Basic Series by David H. Russell. 
The stories are interesting to boys and girls 
of that age level. The illustrations are beauti- 
ful. An interesting feature of the reader is 
the glossary or little dictionary in the back 
to help the pupils pronounce and understand 
the meanings of the difficult words. 


Russett, Davin H. and _ others. 
Wings to Adventure. Ginn and Co., 
c1949, 487p. $1.84. 


Wings to Adventure is the sixth reader of 
the Ginn Basic Series. The stories appeal to 
boys and girls on that age level because of 
the interest in adventure. Sectional headings 
include: Adventures in Living, Tall Tales. 
Animal Adventures. To Hold in Trust, Days 
of Long Ago, Adventures to Share, Stories 
That Live, and the World So Wide. 


SueriF, Muzorer. An Outline of 
Social Psychology. Harper and Bro- 
thers, c1948, 479p. $4.00. 


A good modern text, written by an au- 
thority in the field. Distinctly on college level, 
and not written for general readers. 


Smart, MOLLIE STEVENS and SMART, 
R. C. Living and Learning With Chil- 
dren. Houghton Mifflin Co., c1949. 
271p. $2.00. 


Presents information designed to help 
adolescents develop wholesome attitudes 
about younger children so that they will be 
better family members, baby sitters, and 
prepared for future marriage responsibilities. 
Interestingly planned with conversations be- 
tween characters in an imaginary neighbor- 
hood. Good line drawings and teaching helps. 
Brief photographic supplement. 


SmirH, WILFRED. An Economic 
Geography of Great Britain. E. P. Dut- 
ton and Co., Inc., c1949. 747p. $9.75. 
_ An exhaustive study of the economic ac- 
tivities of Great Britain, topic by topic. A 
suitable library reference for college classes 
in economic and European geography. 


SNYDER, RicHARD and Witson, H. 
H. Roots of Political Behavior. Intro- 
duction to Government and Politics. 
American Book Co., 1949, 694p. 

This is a source book for use in introduc- 
tory college and university political science 
classes. The essays found in this text were 
written by many of the leading authorities in 
the field. The intent of the two editors has 
been to give the beginning student certain 
hasic tools of analysis for use in later courses. 


STERN, CATHERINE. Children Dis- 
cover Arithmetic. Harper and Brothers, 
c1949, 295p. $4.50. 

\n interesting discussion of teaching num- 
bers by utilizing structural forms, such as 
cubes. Most teachers will be stimulated by. 
and get good ideas from, the discussion. The 
total process, however, seems to be an ex- 
treme in a different way as the outmoded con- 


cept of drilling on minute elements in order 
to achieve understanding. 


STREET, WILLIAM Ezra. Technical 
Descriptive Geometry. D. Van Nost- 
rand Co., c1948. 179p. 


\ well organized text. The problems are 
carefully selected and of practical nature. 


Tappan, Paut W. Juvenile Delin- 
quency. McGraw-Hill Book Co., c1949. 
613p. $5.00. McGraw-Hill publications 
in sociology. 

A well-rounded and well-balanced text, 


thoroughly up to date in view point and 
materials. 


TayLor, E. H. and Mitts, C. N. 
Arithmetic for Teacher-Training Clas- 
ses. Henry Holt Co., c1949. 441p. 

Major emphasis is given to meanings 
throughout. There is a nice balance between 


content and methodology. Practical appli- 
cations are presented. 


Trump, Paut L. Geometry—A First 
Course. Henry Holt and Co., c1949. 
496p. $2.88. 


This high-school text contains a good in- 
troductory background for demonstrative 
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geometry. There are some interesting ap- 
plications. The text contains 
optional material which makes it rather 
bulky. 


T. WALTER and others. 
Studying Civilization, Vol. 1. Scott, 
Foresman and Co., c1949, 210p. 


Something really new in the way of a 
workbook designed for use in college civili- 
zation courses. Not only are there unusual 
study exercises, but there are also extracts 
from contemporary sources thus making this 
a book for reading too. The one serious de- 
fect are the maps of R. M. Chapin. They 
make striking illustrations for Time, but this 
teacher found them of a slight use in the 
classroom. 


Witicockson, Mary. Nancy's 
World. The John C. Winston Company, 
c1949. 152p. 

A first grade social education textbook 
correlated with the Winston first grade read- 
ing program. Illustrations are not in color. 
Most of the social problems considered are 
centered in school activities. Planning to- 
gether is emphasized. Recommended for 
second grade use. 


WituiaMson, B., and 
others. Speaking in Public, 2nd ed. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., c1948. 400p. $3.50. 

A strong text in public speaking, it teaches 
both speech composition and the mechanics 
of delivery; it includes work in oral reading 
without sacrificing material on original speak- 
ing and it contains an unusually good sec- 
tion on argument and persuasion. 


Winstow, Leon Loyat. The Inte- 
grated School Art Program. McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., c1949. 422p. $4.50. 

\ text that presents detailed plans for 
most aspects of the public school art pro- 
gram. If teachers and students will consider 
these plans as tentative, and as samples of 
the kind of thing that may be done, it is a 
valuable book. 


Publications Received 


Beacu, Frep F. and Gisps, ANDREW 
H. The Structure of State Departments 
of Education. Federal Security Agency ; 
Office of Education. c1949. 81p. 


BENJAMIN, Harowp. The Cultivation 
of Idiosyncracy. Harvard University 
Press, c1949, 37p. 
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BisHop, FLorence C. and Irwin, 
NANLEY E. /nstructional Tests in Plane 
Geometry. World Book Co., c1950. 68p. 


Burcess, THornton W. Along 
Laughing Brook. Little Brown and Co., 
c1949, 150p. $2.00. 


Cass, AncELIca W. Your Family and 
Your Job. Noble and Noble, c1948. 
71p. 


CUNNINGHAM, Eb. and REED, LEon- 
aRD. Your Career. Simon & Schuster. 
72p. $1.00. 


DucpaLe, KATHLEEN. Manual oj 
Form for Theses and Term Reports. 
Indiana University School of Educa- 
tion. c1949, $2.00. 


Educators Guide to Free Slidefilms. 
Randolph, Wisconsin, Educators Prog- 
ress Service, c1949. 114p. $3.00. 


GoLpEN, Emma Bauer. The Kinder- 
garten Curriculum. The King Co., 


370p. $3.00. 


Goopwin, Tracy E. Educational Op- 
portunities for Veterans. Goodwin 


Publications, c1946. 140p. $2.00. 


Goovwin, Tracy E. Veterans Hand- 
book and Guide. Goodwin Publications, 
c1946. 51lp. $3.50. 


Harvard Education 1948. The Stu- 
dents’ View. The Harvard Student 
Council, c1949, 77p. 


The Harvard List of Books in Psy- 
chology. Harvard University Press, 
c1949. 76p. 


Hatcu, MELVILLE E. A Century of 
Entomology in the Pacific Northwest. 
University of Washington Press, c1949. 
43p. $1.50. 


Hawkins, Georce E. and WALKER, 
L. S. General Mathematics, Self Help 
Workbook. Scott, Foresman and Co., 
c1949, 73p. 


Hoke, Exizasetu S. The Painted 
Tray and Free Hand Bronzing. Mrs. C. 
Naaman Keyser, c1949. 37p. 


Journal of Legal and Political Soci- 
ology. International Universities Press, 


c1945. 132p. $2.00. 


Larson, WiLL1aM S. Bibliography of 
Research Studies in Music Education. 


Music Educators National Conference, 
c1949. 119p. $2.00. 


LiviNGsTONE, HELEN. Food Service 
for Restaurant, Coffee Shop, Hotel, 
Cafeteria and Home. McKnight and 
McKnight Publishing Co., c1950. 117p. 


Maris, SIsTER STELLA, O. P. The 
Catholic Booklist for 1950. St. Cather- 
ine, Jr. College. 74p. $.65. 


MENNINGER, WiLLIAM C. Enjoying 
Leisure Time. Science Research Asso- 
ciation, Inc., c1950. 48p. 


Meyer, JANE. Getting Along in the 
Family. Bureau of Publications. Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 


c1949. 44p. $.60. 


Midwest Farm Handbook. 
State College Press, c1949. 232p. 


lowa 


National Conference on Higher Edu- 
cation. Current Trends in Higher Edu- 
cation. Department of Higher Educa- 
tion. c1949, 202p. 


National Education Association. 
Third National Conference on Citizen- 
ship. The National Education Associa- 
tion of the United States. c1948. 112p. 
$.50. 


NewMan, Frances Burks. The Ado- 
lescent in Social Groups. Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, American Psychological 
Association, c1946. 94p. 


Nouy, Leconte Du. Human Destiny. 
New American Library, cl1947. 189p. 
$.35. Signet Books Series. 


Post Office Clerk and Carrier. Per- 
gande Pub. Co., c1949. 35p. 


Public Action for Powerful Schools. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, c1949. 85p. $1.75. 

Rand McNally and Co. My Little 
Television Set. Rand McNally, 1949. 


Reaching New Goals of Learning 
Through Science Education. American 
Association for the Advancement of 


Science, c1949. 31p. 


Read Me Another Story. Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, c1949. 16lp. $2.00. 


Report of the President. Carnegie 
Corporation of New York, c1949. 30p. 


Rouse, W. H., Translator. Home; 
the Iliad. The American Library. 309p. 
$.35. ©1948. 


Ross, Epwarp ALswortu. Capsules 
of Social Wisdom. Chapel Hill Sociat 
Forces, c1948. 41p. 


ScunapPer, M. B. What’s Doing in 
1949. Public Affairs Press, c1949. 
105p. $2.00. 


TAuBER, Maurice & Jesse, WILHAM. 
A survey of the Libraries of V. P. L. 
c1949. 120p. 


Tuomas, ELEANOR and _ others. 
Teachers’ Manual to Accompany Your 


Town and Mine. Ginn and Company, 
c1949, $.60. 


THompson, VirciniA & ADLOFF, 
RicHarD. Empire’s End in Southeast 
Asia. Foreign Policy Association, 
c1949. 62p. $.35. 


TyLLey, WaLTer. The Presidential 
Recorder. The Charts Company, c1949. 
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Upuam, Little Brown 
Monkey. (Illus. by Marjorie Hartwell). 
The Platt & Munk Co., Inc., c1949. 
Unp. 


Warp, F. English Communi- 
cation, A Workbook. The Macmillan 
Co., c1949, 176p. $1.75. 


Wituamson, E. G., ed. Trends in 
Student Personnel Work. University of 
Minnesota Press, c1949. 417p. $5.00. 


YouncBerc, Epwin 5S. Mechanical 
Drawing for High Schools. Pitman 
Publishing Corporation, c1938. 96p. 


ZIMMERMAN, C. QOuiline of 
American Regional Sociology. The 
Phillips Book Store, cl948. 122p. 
$1.75. 


ZinMAN, Meyer E. Rapid Writing. 
M. FE. Zinman, c1949, 25p. $2.00. 


Due April... 


The Ginn Basic Readers 


Popular new reading series which 
co-ordinates reading with child 
development. Complete equip- 
ment for learning to read and 
books through grade 6 available. 
Also Russell’s Children Learn to 
Read for teachers. 


Our World of Science 


Attractive books for grades 1-8 
with Manuals. Also available 
Science for the Elementary- 
School Teacher by senior author, 
Gerald Craig. 


Muzzey: A History of 


Our Country, New Edition 


With material brought up to date, 
new study aids, and handsome 
new format. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


165 Luckie St., N.W., Atlanta 3 


DEMOCRATIC TEACHING in SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


by 
Lindley J. Stiles, Dean Mattie F. Dorsey 
The Curry Memorial Department of Registrar 
Education Mesa County Junior College 


University of Virginia 
Under the Editorship of Robert A. Davis 

DEMOCRATIC TEACHING IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS is the 
first book in its field to deal directly with the problems of democratizing 
teaching in secondary schools. Throughout the book stress is placed 
upon the development of an understanding of the basic relationship 
between the quality of teaching and the theory of life subscribed to by 
the society in which the teaching occurs. 
586 pages $4.00 List Price 

Write jor your examination copy. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


333 West Lake Street 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


East Washington Square 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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Ready This Spring... FIVE New Motion Pictures | 
on CHILD DEVELOPMENT | 


Five new sound inmotion pictures and accompanying silent filmstrips to 
accompany Hurlock’s Child Development—these films cover important | 
aspects of growth and change from the very earliest stages of life. Funda- | 
mental principles and theories are visually interpreted, thus facilitating | 
the learning process and ensuring increased retention of the material 
presented. In brief, the films cover the following subject areas: 
Principles oj Developmenit—Defines, describes and_ illustrates the prin- 
ciples and patterns of development in childhood that are the result of 
maturation and learning. Also discusses those variables which make 
for individual differences in children. 


Heredity and Pre-Natal Development—Section of the film on heredity 
stresses the transmittal of physical and mental characteristics through 
chromosomes and genes, and the modifications of these qualities by train- 
ing and environment. Pre-natal development traces the fertilization of the 
ovum and the growth of the fetus up to delivery. Film also points out the 
close correlation between physical and emotional sensitivity in very 
young children. 


Child Care and Development—Daily habits of eating, sleeping, bathing 
and exercise that ensure a happy, healthy child are demonstrated. Emphasis 
is placed on the importance of correct attitudes in both parents and children 
toward the routines of daily living. 


Childrens’ Emotions—Discusses the major emotions of childhood—fear, 
anger, jealousy, curiosity and joy. Explains and_ illustrates through 
dramatic episodes how parent and child can work together to control 
and channel emotions properly. Indicates that humor, consistent discipline 
and genuine understanding play major roles in achieving successful 
adjustment. 


Social Development—Traces different patterns of play activities through 
which the child attains social maturity, from open aggression in his 
dealings with others to a more desirable cooperation. Again the role of 


the adult is stressed in guiding young people to happy social adjustment. 


Fill out the attached coupon—and we will let you know as soon as these 
films are ready for distribution. 


Please let me know as soon as 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Ine. the Text-Film series on Child 
Development is completed. CD | 
TEXT-FILM DEPARTMENT 
330 West 42nd Street ra 

Institution 


New York 18, N.Y. 
Address ..... 


Name 
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THE NEW 


AMERICAN 


UNIVERSAL 
DESK 


Top Level for Ma- 
nipulative Tasks. 


Top at Conven 
tional 10° Slope 


Top Raised tor Easy 
Access to Book 
Box 


Co-ordinated classroom environment 
means complete co-ordination of seat- 
ing, lighting, and decoration for better 
posture and better vision, as determined 
by leading authorities after long re- 
search. This new American Universal 


Desk Top at 20° Slope for 
Reading, Writing, and Drawing. 


Desk is the first to meet all co-ordinated 
class-room requirements, with exelu- 
sive 3-position desk top, fore-and-aft 
seat adjustment, 30° to 55% light re- 
flectanee, and other modern features. 
Write today for full information. 


FREE! Write for new free illustrated booklet, “The Co-ordinated 
Classroom,” by Darell Boyd Harmon, covering all factors of 


completely co-ordinated classroom environment, 


ctmecan Seating Company 


WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 


Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 


Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 
Manufacturers of School, Auditorium, Church, Theatre, 
Transportation, Stadium Seating, and Folding Chairs 


— 
a | ! “A — 


